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ON PUBLIC FASTS. 


Tshould indeed be cause of real 
rejoicing to hear of, and to see 
omefruits, ofa disposition in the rulers 
af the land, to endeavour to remove 
ome of the many evils with which 
weare surrounded, and also to be- 
jold a faithful endeavour on the part 
ifthe people, for a reformation in 
heart and manners, so much want- 
ing anong all ranks and denomina- 
\ous. 
But when we see, instead of this 
necessary work going forward, the 
ame course of wrong conduct pur- 
wing every day, and no hopes of 
amendment, the mind sickens at the 
melaacholy prospect, and is led to 
_ enquire, “ To what purpose is the 
multitude of your fasts?” It is in 
vin for any, in either public or 
private life, to attempt to atone for 
guilty actions, by assuming at stated 
mes a devotional appearance, aad 
conforming to certain ceremonials, 
whilst the heart is not made better, 
woréven possessing a wish to be so, 
ltisto me a mystery, how those in 
jewer can conceive, that by setting 
‘part a particular day, now and 
‘hen, for the purpose of what is cal- 
lapublic fast, any good is gain- 
tl or any evil averted, the people 
we not made better, nor is a single 
burthen lightened thereby. Let the 
return almost which way it may, 
gloomy scene presents itself to the 
view, 

War, with innumerable evils in its 
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train, spreading horror and devasta- 
tion on all that comes within reach 
of its baneful breath, the fair face 
of nature is desolated, and the earth 
groans under the weight of accumu- 
lated evils arising from the horrid 
system. Even in places far remote 
from the immediate scene of action, 
the consequences are dreadfully felt. 
The ambition of the great, and the 
schemes they adopt to uphold their 
warlike measures, encompass the 
earth with cruelty, and torrents of 
human blood are shed to satisfy (and 
still unsatisfied) the unbounded ava- 
rice of a few. 

Look to this, ye rulers, and re- 
flect on the miseries entailed on your 
fellow-men, by your unwise schemes. 

‘To what purpose is the multitude 
of your fasts? The farce will not 
take, the measure will not avail, it 
is only adding sin to the heap al- 
ready overgrown by the accumula- 
tion of evils. Think not by such 
means to atone for the wrongs 
brought on the country by the a- 
buse of power, or, for the immensi- 
ty of human blood shed in the pro- 
secution of your ambitious pursuits. 
Prayers mingled with the blood of 
our fellow-creatures, ascendeth not 
with acceptance, neither will the 
God of peace, who delighteth not 
in iniquity, receive such a fast as ye 
have chosen. 

A virtuous exertion in the cause 
of real reformation to remove evil 
from the land; and to undo the heavy 
boxe: would be of more avail, 
than ten thousand such fasts as we 
have seen. Ne Se 
Mm 
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MYSTERIES DISCOVERED.* 


Rumores nunc terrificds, sonitumque, mé- 
t 
sderdbant opal flammisqté sequacibus 
ira , 
HE wonderful discoveries that 
have been made of various mys- 
tical seuret societies, contrived to in- 
fluence imperceptibly the minds of 
those unconnected with them, as 
well as the initiated, to the ambitious 
purposes of their leaders; have great- 
ly. opened the eyes of the world to 
their artifices. ,; 

But though Professor Robinson 
has let us into the secret of the 
Freemasons, without submitting us 
to the painful operation usual on 
the occasion; though he has un- 
veiled the dark practices of the Illu- 
minati, and forced the Inquisitors 
of Westphalia to, confess, yet much 
stillremains to be done before we 
can entirely be freed from those 
evil genii, who delight in such dark 
conglomerations of the evil-minded 
andthe weak: those genii who are 
well described by the peet and phi- 
locopher, Dector D. in these. words : 
Gins black and huge, who, in Dom Daniel's 

den 
Contrive dire mischiefs for the sons of men, 

The. powerful arm of the protes. 
sor, in eradicating these poisonous 
upases, has in theoperation shaken 
from their noisome tops some «es- 
tructive seeds, which have taken root 
‘and flourished, making good the old 
proverb, that “Ill Weeds thrive 
apace ;” and [.have even reason to 
think, that atthis moment there are 
many of their,voleanic capsules. al- 
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'* 'Thé paper composed by the writer of 
the Emphysalgia, appeared in same manner 
unce before. in, print, but has been revised 
and enlarged by its author, for the Bel- 
fast Monthly Magazine, who desires its in- 
sertion here for the same reason, 
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ready pfegnant with mischief, where. 
in embryo evils are fast ripening fy, 
the birth. 

Those, however, for the present 
shalt be passed over to come. to the 
relation of a fact, the disclosure of 
which is the principal purpose of 
this paper. 

Who could have thought that a 
dark and secret society should have 
existed in this united kingdom, into 
which the piercing sight of the owl. 
eyed professor has not penetrated, 
and that. while he so clearly discerg. 
ed the transactions, and read withou 
spectacles thé cavern-covered and ey. 
phered writings of the gloomy asso. 
ciations, so many hundreds of miles 
distant in Germany, that this should 
have escaped his learned catoptics} 
Yet so it is; asociety has existed, 
and. carried on its machinations, ot 
only in England and Ireland, bat 
even under his very nose in Edin- 
burgh, without his being able to 
smell out even its entity : and of thiy 
fact it is presumed no one will doubt 
who peruses what follows. 

This society is of the inquisitorial 
genus. Its principal exertion is fo 
collect the most critical and minute 
particulars of the private life and 
actions of every individual; the in- 
credible pains taken in acquiring 
this information, and the numbers of 
agentsemployed in collecting it s 
indeed astonishing, and is of itself 
a proof that the society has objects 
in view, of vast and momentous 
concern; to see what those are We 
have scarcely need of using the 
spectacles the learned professor bas 
kindiv provided for us, through thew 
however, they become s0 clearly 
conspicuous that there 1s ne 
of enlarging on their nature, 

Can it be supposed that 
would take such vast pains 10f te 
thing ?~vould spend days walking 
from house to house collecting , 
gence, and pass nights 10 : 
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snd communicating what they have 
jarned, merely for amusemen:? So 
laborious an occupation is not at ail 
compatible with that love of ease, that 
indolence, which so strongly marks 
theamusements now in fashion. 
Nor is so childish and frivolous a ter+ 
mination to such labours to be ex- 
d from the reverend seigmiors 
and grave matrons employed in them. 
If however, men will still be so be- 
gtted to hold so ridiculous an opinion, 
Credat Judeus Apella, non ego. 
Fanatics may believe it, but not f. 

The agents of this inquisition are 
of yarious kinds, of both sexes, and 
ofall ranks and conditions ; the prin- 
cipal of them hold correspondence 
with the head society, the grand 
inquisitors : those, however, bear but 
a small proportion to the mass, the 
rest are inferior agents employed by 
them, but who are never intrusted 
with the secrets of the society, and 
of when only a very few know of 
the existence of the society, or the 
purposes for which they are em- 
ployed, so subtle and cautious is 
the conduct of this dark and secret 
ribanal. Many worthy and welt 
meaning people are employed in this 
last rank, who little dream of what 
they are doing, or for whom they 
work, or how they are eventually 
tndermining their own peate’ and 
happiness; and littlé suspect what 
iesign those have, who gather the 
its of their labours, register thet; 
ind transmit them to the grand’ re- 
pesitory. , 

- Besides tlie division of the agents 
into what may be denominatéd thé 
Cognoscenti and’ the Ignoranti, they 
we also divided from their eniploy- 
wentts into’ cnspectors and faniiliars: 

For the first ocetipation: a’ clear 
and steady sight is requisite, and it 
ittcouniry towns they are’ chiefly 
employed : for their convenietice, 

‘windows have been contrived} 
are thultiplied in ‘such ‘places 
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to anextent, from whence we may 
easily conjecture the fornrvidable 
numbers engaged in this business 5 
in those windows they sit hours 
together, with a patience truly fe- 
line—thencé mark and register, who 
walks with who, bow often Mr. A, 
goes to the honse ef Miss De. how 
Miss QC. sriiled and flirted with 
Messrs. W. X. Yeanid Z. successive 
ly, and various other such facts, 
which, though apparently of small 
moment, may be turned to account 
in the hands of skilfal operators, 
as from dirt and ashes the explosive 
nitre is formed by the chemist to: be 
the instrument of destructive vio- 
lence. fie 

But there .is another. class/of the 
inspectors still more formidable s 
who being exclusively of the male 
sex, asume a boldness which the @® 
thers cannot attain, and instead of 
privacy and concealment, take a 
pride in obtruding themselves im the 
most conspicuous maniter. These 
generally frequent some coffee-house 
or shop; where, probably asia type, 
of their being such good cus: 
tomers that they may be esteemed 
the supports of the house, they rear 
themselves in a row against the front 
wall, proping it up with their shoul- 
ders, like the Caryatides in ancient 
architecture, cach! withthe airof an 
Atlas; as if he exclusively bore the 
whole’ burden) oh his own backs 
Here they carefully watch all the pass 
sengers, discuss their characters, oc- 
cupationsand histories; and commu- 
nicate toone another every anecdote 
true or false respecting them which 
they can recotlect-or invent; they 
only leave the: mangled remains of 
one -Charaeter, to pounce on another 
with redoubled appetite, and ‘sex, 
age, beauty, or nierit, excite no feel 
ing, and meetno forbearance. This 
class is: very universal, the bustle and 
throng of | theeLondonsstreets, pre* 
vent their appearance considerably 
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in the metropolis, nevertheless a set 
of them have contrived to establish 
themselves in the front of Tom’s 
cotice house, in Cheapside, where 
they maintain their stand whenever 
the weather will pernnt, from day 
today, and from yearto year, with 
und:smayed courage, unyielding ob- 
stinscy, and undiminished perseve- 
rance. In Dublin they are more 
conspicuous, and a party of them 
were found so very obnoxious in the 
entrances to the Commercial build- 
ings, that it became necessary for the 
proprietors of the house to put up 
printed notices to prevent their meet- 
ing there, which, however, are worded 
with a cautious respect, that proves 
how well they know, and dread 
their power. In the country towns 
in England they are found in abun- 
dance, and if possible more so in 
those of Ireland: a band of them 
posted before the coflee-house on the 

uay in Waterford, often oblige 
the ladies of that city to take an in- 
convenient circuit rather than en- 
counter their keen eyes, and keener 
tongues; and in Belfast_ frequent 
groupes of this association are to be 
seen in High-street, Bridge-street, 
and Donegall-street, watching with 
such zeal, tharthey have been known 
i many instances to maintain their 
stations beyond the hour of ten at 
night, when there wasscarcely any 
one passed through the street, and 
darkness rendered these few almost 
indistinguisbable. 

‘The fumiliars are of a more exten- 
sive occupation; as the inspectors 
employ the organs of sight in the 
service, these last use principally 
those of speech and hearing for the 
same purposes; their business is to 
insinuate themselves into all fami- 
lies and societies, there directly and 
indirectly to find ont what every in- 
dividual is engaged in, andthe mo- 
tives of even the most trifling ac- 
tion ;—to know why Mrs, C. has 
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not visited her friend Mrs, F fon 
the last ten days, and why Mrs, p 
weaned her last child a month sooner 
than usual, are objects of serious 
enquiry ; but principally what re. 
gards the sexual! affections and ma. 
trimomal arrangement is the sub. 
ject of their most prying investi. 
gations; therein they exert all their 
talents—no pains are spared; and 
if in little oceupations people can be 
great, in those ave they great indeed, 
As their names imply, they become 
familiar on the slightest acquaintance, 
and will proceed to wonderfal_ inti. 
macy, if permitted, on the second 
or third visit. 

In large cities familiars have a 
more subordinate station, and are 
obliged to use greater caution, and 
take more circuitous means to effect 
their purposes ; there their chief a& 
cents are ladies’ maids and valets, 
aud ladies of a certain description, 
with the exception of some ancient 
dowagers who preside at cardstables, 

In countiy towns however, they 
act a bolder and more open part— 
There both inspectors and familiars 
scarcely atlect. any cobcealment ; 
The tirst boldly sits in her window 
all day !ong, and the latter at once 
addresses you, though an‘utter stra 
ger, with the most minute inquiry, 
at once assuming the air of a cate 
chist; and with all the easy 
impudence of long practice, and 
the appearance of an authority, 
which trom long use they assume 
a right to, will investigate every 
circumstance of your’ property 
and connections, yeur expect 
tions and jnatentions ; no evasion cal 
escape them, they return to the 
charge with indefatigable industry, 
and nothing can repulse them but 
a flat refusal to answer, (which they 
have always the injustice to reseut 
bitterly as a breach of privilege), of 
an entire misinformation on every 


subject of their inquiry ; which, i 
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discovered, is also attended with 
go less danger. 

It is chiefly at tea parties where 
those agents of the society, both 
male and female exert their talents; 
and this with so little reserve, that 
short-sighted moratlisis have frequent- 
ly noticed their proceedings on these 
meetings, asarising from envy, ha- 
tred and malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness, never suspecting in the least 
ibe depth of their designs. It long 
yuzled me to account for their great 
reference to the time of using this 
healthful and refreshing beverage 
for their operations, but [ am now 
fully convinced that the cognoscen- 
tiamong them take this opportunity 
toconvey with every cup some drops 
af a potent liquor or essence, which 
bears the same relation to wine in 
concentrating its heart-opening and 
communicating qualities (noticed by 
Homer and other great poets), 
which opium does in collecting in a 
small space the narcotic effects ob- 
servable inthe same liquor. Whe- 
ther this esseiice possesses something 
of anemetic action on the vesicula 
memorativa of thé brain, by which 
it compels them to disgorge their 
contents, or swelling the contents 
themselves” by its influence, gives 
them a sort of expansive nisus, that 
forces them from their former bounds, 
let physicians determine. For m 
part the fact suffices me, and of this I 
an fully conviriced. © * 
Though great part of the labour 
of the familiars is spent in ac- 
quiring information as mentioned, 
yettheir agency is not entirely con- 
fined to this object: They are al- 
wemployed by their superiors in 
blasting “reputations, undermining 
and Opposing the honest efforts at 
vancement, and destroying the 
Peace of the families of those ob- 
hoxious to them, either from mo- 
lives which regard the imagined in- 
ferest of the society, or from private 
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pique. Those, whom they have no 
hope to induce to join them as cog- 
noscenti Or to employ as tgnorant?, 
they are particularly severe against, 
lt may easily be conceived that from 
the magazine of minute intelligence 
collected by them as. already 
explained, there will be no diffi- 
culty in picking out such mate- 
rials as best suit their malicious de- 
signs ; and that their extensive com- 
munication, correspondence, and in- 
tercourse, furnishes them with am- 
ple means of working up the mate- 
rials to any purpose of detraction or 
malignity. ‘Their skill in amplify- 
ing and expanding trifling facts into 
crimes of momentous import is in- 
deed astonishing, It has frequently 
reminded me of what I have some- 
where read of a fabled magical tent 
which could be folded up in the 
space of a cocoa-nut, to hang to a 
man’s girdle, but when blown up 
would expand by the breath of the 
uperator to any extent required, se 
as to cover any indefinite number.— 
‘Thus when those familiars get pos- 
session of a fact, though of 
a minuteness which escape into 
common observation, they possess a 
power of enlarging it toasize that 
surprises, and make it envelope 
such a number of falsehoods as 
appears nearly as supernatural as 
the expansive capaciousness of the 
enchanted teat. 

How long their mischievous talents 
will be confined tothe above-men- 
tioned employments is hard to con- 
jecture ; if such things can be per- 
formed by an embryo society, what 
may we not expect from = its per- 
fect maturity ? Itis dreadful to think 
of it: It may yet be able to reverse 
all order, cripple the operations of 
our laws, and reduce all to a shape- 
less anarchy and revolutionary Pari- 
sian demovism. 

I believe after what I have re- 
lated, there are few who read this, 
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but must from their own observation 
be able to point out many of ail 
the different kinds of inquisitorial 
agents mentioned among their pre- 
sent acquaintance, and be able to 
recollect many more in tines past, 
They may, perhaps, call to mind their 
attempts to put them mentally on the 
rack (pray heaven their attemps may 
always be contined to the mind) 
to force the greater discoveries. And 
new that the chue is given, but small 
exertion will trace out various ma- 
zes of their hiddeu labyrinths which 
the bounds of this mode ef com- 
munication does not permit 40 expa- 
tiate omas they deserve. 

In concluding however, let me 
caution innoeent and well-intertioned 
people against: the attempts of this 
association to reuder them = instru. 
mental to thew uelanons designs, 
and suggest the. expediency of ren- 
dering: it lawful to. give false and 
misleading answers to all inperti- 
nent, questions, at least fora season, 
as a means of checking and counter- 
acting mm some degree, the plots 
and contwivances: of this inquisitorial 
CONSpILac V. NEM——s. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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SERAPH; OR VANITY NEPROVED. 
A: Tale for the Ladies. 

O, softly soothing stream ! 

‘Yhat gently murmuring flows ; 

Whilst now. the moon’s mild beam 

A paly radiance throws : 

I love to steal along 

In wild extatic dream, 


And hear thy stilly song, 
O softly soothing stream! 


’ Along thy margin green, 
Delightful ‘tis to wander ; 
On heaven thus calm—serene— 
- Delightful. “tis to ponder : 
While still thy murre’ring sound 
Aids contemplatien’s dream, 
Taspiring thoughts profound, 
©. softly soothing stream! 
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While thus removed afar 

From folly, noise, and strife, 

I feel no more the jar 

Of thoughts that barrass life ; 
Those cares that fill’d my breast, 
Are fled like fever’s dream ! 
Thou lull’st to peace and rest, 

O softly soothing stream ! 


"Twas thus Captain Lancaster 

poured forth his thoughts, as 
he rambled over his own grounds, 
one fine evening in June. [He now 
set himself to compose an air for his 
verses, determiming that his daugh. 
ter should sing them as soon as he 
returned home.— While he is bum. 
ming to himself for half an hour, 
among the trees, by the side ofa 
stream that winds throuch his do- 
main, we shall take that opportue 
nity to give our readers some account 
of him, 

Captain Lancaster was a younger 
son of a respectable family : his 
only wealth however at his first set- 
ting out in the world was a heute- 
nant’s commission. Fate too, as if 
determined that he should remain 
poor, had decreed that he should 
fallin love with a woman as poor 
as himself. ‘This was a trying situa 
tion: fearful of involving the object 
of his affection in a life of hardship, 
he struggled long against matr- 
mony; but at length, after various 
proofs, on both — sides, of con- 
stancy, aflection, and virtue, they 
were united. For some years 
they bore up, and even flourished 
contentedly, amidst the chilling 
winds of poverty. Whether it was 
these gusts of misfortune which 
every year caused their hearts to 
cling closer together for support, 
or that they every year discovered 
in each other, more of those. quali- 
ties which nature has commanded 
us to admire and esteem, we ‘now 
not, but certain it is, their alluctiou 
was constantly progressive. 

The second year of their unied 
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gas blessed by the birth of a lovely 
irk; and in the third, their felicit 
gas still increased by that of a boy. 
They nosy sometimes wished tor 
riches, on their children’s account, 
but both sincerely felt that wealth 
gould not add to their own happi- 
ness. 

And if at any time Lancaster 
chanced to express regret at not be- 
ing able to give his children as libe- 
ral an education as he ceuld wish— 
«At least,” his Harriet would say, 
«we shall endeavour to educate 
them virtuously, and leave the rest 
to Providéuce, We will likewise 
endeavour to cultivate a taste for 
those simple pleasures and delights, 
which render their parents so uni- 
formally happy, in spite, | may al- 
most say, of fate. ‘Though poor, we 
are respected ; we have friends 
whom we Jove, and by whom we 
ae beloved: we experience vast de- 
light, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion, from reading of which we are 
particularly fond; we eajoy a never 
hiling source of amusement, and 
know:edge, in the beauties and won- 
ders of nature ; and our souls feel 
weh a dependence on the merey, 
and goadaess of nature’s God, that 
we neither regret the past, nor fear 
forthe future. What then do we 
sand in need of that riches can 
procure? Oh nothing! for the weaith 
ofthe Indies could not purchase 
weh a child as this,’ she would 
playfully add, clasping one of her 
infants to her bosom. 

Five years had now rolled away, 
frught, perhaps, with more happi- 
hess to Lancaster, than he could 
have enjoyed in any other situation ; 
when, contrary to bis expectation, 
fortune seemed inclined to be ina 
good humour with hin. 

The regiment to which he belong- 
happening at this time to be quar- 
tered inatown where an old uncle 
i his resided, he went of ccurse to 
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pay hi¢ respects to him, and the old 
man, who had no children, conceiv- 
ed such an aflection for himself and 
family. that after some months av- 
quaintance, he declared his inten 
tion of leaving him his sole heir — 
This event appeared as if it would 
shortly take place, for the elder Mr. 


Lancaster’s health had been for 
some time on the decline. As an 
earnest, however, of his future 


liberal intentions towards his ne- 
phew, heat present got him advanced 
to the rank of captain. Some time 
now elapsed very agreeably to all 
parties. Mr. Lancaster, owing, as 
he believed, to the pleasure he ex- 
perienced in the captain’s society, 
began to improve in health; in con 
sequence of which, he gave a 
splendid entertainment to his friends, 
and his nephew was introduced as 
his future heir. It was well known 
that he was inimensely rich, there 
fore the captain and his Harriet 
were the iduls of the night. His 
Harriet this evening, immerging as 
it were from obscurity, like the sun 
after a long bleak winter, delighted, 
animated, and attracted the gaze of 
all. I need not here interrupt my 
narrative, to make a trite observa- 
tion on the vanity and instability 
of all earthly pleasures. Alas! a 
blow awaited poor Lancaster, for 
which kingdoms hai they been 
showered on him, nor aughtthat thes 
world contains, could in no wise 
make him a recompense. Mrs, 
Lancaster, who was in an carly stage 
of pregnancy, after being over- 
heated by dancing this night, canglt 
acold. For some time she thought 
slightly of it; bat at length she be- 
came alarmed by its continuation ; 
no art could remove her cough ; she 
lived just long enough to bring a 
delicate infant into the world, and 
three weeks after its birth expired! 
her child soom followed her to the 


rave. 
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We shall not attempt to describe 
the widower’s affliction. —W hat pen, 
what language, could paint that 
which had no words! no gestures ! 
he was stunned, not maddened by 
the blow! had he possessed Jess rehi- 
gion, or less philosophy. he most proba- 
bly had sunk underthissileut despair 
of the heart' Alas! what does 
philosophy, unsupported by reli- 
gion, avail us, in the trying hour 
of affliction? ’tis then mdeed we 
forcibly feel our dependence on the 
Deity, and tremblingly cling to bim 
for support! 

Not Jong after the death of bis 
niece, the elder Mr. Lancaster’s 
health began again visibly to de- 
cline ; since that event he had lost 
those pleasant conversations with his 
nephew, which had formerly con- 
tributed so much to raise his spirits, 
and keep him cheerful. Now when 
in company with the captain, he only 
felt for, and pitied bim. Not leng 
time therefore elapsed, before the 
ciptain saw his, good uncle Jaid in 
his cold bed likewise. He left the 
bolk of his fortune to his nephew ; 
who now found himself rich, with- 
outa relish for any of those plea- 
sures that riches can purchase, 
Tired of the bustle of public Inte, 
he determined to seek contentment, 
if she were ever to be found by him, 
in a retired situation : in copsequence 
of this resolution, he sold his com- 
mission, and went to reside on an 
estate which he possessed some miles 
trom town; resolying to eccupy 
himself in the education of his chil- 
dren, and agricultural pursuits. 

Life to him had lost all charms, 
but by being a kind landlord, a hu- 
mane master, and a generous friend 
to all, he hoped yet to prove the 
means of happiness to others. Nor 


was he mistaken, the blessings of 
the poor and afflicted followed his 
steps, whilst the respect, admira- 
tion, and love of all ranks for him, 
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were unbounded. But his chief de- 
light centered in his children, and 
their instruction o¢cupied a large por. 
tion of his time. He led them 
through the patlis of learning in the 
gentlest, an¢ most amusing manner: 
hy a happy art of simplifying his 
language, and using similies and 
comparisons adapted to their capa. 
cities, he rendered that which would 
appear dry and obscure to most 
young muds, plain and easy te 
them. For the more superficial, 
(and in his estimation trivial), accom. 
plishments of music, dancing, &e, 
they had masters from town. In. 
deed no labour or pains was spared 
in the cultivation of these two lovely 
blossoms; aud early did they dis. 
play tokens of that high degree of 
excellence which might be expect. 
ed from them m a state of nate. 


rity. Tberr bodies and minds were 
formed in nature’s most perfect 
mould, Harrie? (the name of the 


girl) was beauty and grace personi- 
fed; nor was the boy less charm 
ing: his mild barge dark eyes, and 
high forehead, had somewhat su 
blime in their appearance; that ¢a 
pacious forehead bespoke judge 
ment, fancy, and genius; while 
those mild, vet penetrating eyes, 
expressed benevolence and deep 
thought: his whole countenance 
and figure were equally prepesses 
. ae 
sing; and had Lavater beheld him, 
he must have exclaimed, “ this bey 
is formed to act a distinguished par 
on the theatre of existence.” How 
often has the fond father watched 
his children as they danced or game 
boled before him, like cupid: anda 
younger grace, till tears swelled 
in his eyes, and he has heen jorcee 
to turn away to hide his emote 
how often has he apostrophised thers 
sainted mother, on beholdiog @y 
excellence which he thought ¥ 
have delighted her in them ? 
Oh, how often has agony 
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through his brain, as he has thought, 


wShe shall never, oever, behold 
their virtues!’ Six years passed 
away ia this placid uniform man- 
ner; Captain Lancaster began to taste 
content, and cheerfulness again took 
yp her abode in his méunsion, 

He could now without agony 
look stedfastly back on the misery he 
had past. As one who in the fury of 
a tempest has been struggling tor 
life, at last finds himself safe on shore; 
he trembles at the dangers he has 
past, and his joy for his present safe- 
ty ts tempered with awe—he never- 
theless feels it, and casts a grateful 
look to heaven. 

Captain Lancaster was still in the 
fall vigour and prime of manhood, 
being vet but thirty-three years of 
age. Those who have seeu the fa- 
mous Kemble play Hamlet, may 
frm a tolerable good idea of his 
figure and face; indeed he was ex- 
tremely like what Kemble looks in 
his best and most beautiful charac- 
ters, But affliction had not yet emp- 
ied her quiver on him, nor had his 
countenance yet assumed that 
thoughtful air, which afterwards 
rendered him so like to the philoso- 
phizing Hamlet. He had now lived, 
as was mentioned beiore, six years 
i tranquillity, when his sou was 
ezed with an alarming illness, it 
was now feared that this boy, who 
greatly resembled his mother, in- 
lerited the delicacy of her constitu- 
lion, yet the most vivid bloom of 
wealth had always flushed his cheeks, 
is father thought him a little Her- 
ulus; he therefore, from being en- 
Wely unprepared for it, felt the 
greater shock from his indisposition. 
Alas! who boasts of séeming health 
iad strength? What is the most 

st Constitutions Has not the 
Almighty numbered the days of tbe 
Suldren of men? This lovely, this 


tichanting beam, was quickly ex- 
BELFAST MAG, NO. NXXILL 
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tinguished, leaving darkness impe- 
netrable in the house of his father, 

Again we must beg to be allowed 
to draw the veil over aflliction, too 
poignant not to touch the feelings of 
every sympathizing reader, All the 
wretched parent said, as he caught 
the last breath of his expiring son 
was, “The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away, and ‘blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” But did he 
feel less than those who rave, and 
rant, and tear the hair? Oh, no! 
The grief that does not speak, 


“Whispers the woe-fraught heart, and bids 
it break |” 


Too truly did poor Lancaster feel 
the truth of this, and to save him- 
self, he fled from himself; he fled 
not to dissipation, his mind was su- 
perior to all its allurements; it was 
to society, to friendship he resorted, 


to banish his own thoughts. This 
mournful event entirely changed the 


tenor of his life; formerly he had 
delighted in solitude, delighted to 
muse alone; now madness lay that 
way—Behold him now therefore, 
that is some months after the death 
of his son, continually in company, 
and seldom at home. I[lis daughter 
was therefore left entirely to herself, 
And did she now, 12 years old, not 
feel for the loss of her only brother, 
her companion, and play-mate? OQ, 
yes, she did indeed feel! nor was 
it the first time sorrow had entered 
her heart—though young, she had 
mourned the death of ber mother, 
and ber mind had retained a sombre 
cast ever since. Now in silence and 
solitude she wept ber brother; but 
when her father appeared, she dres- 
sed her looks in cheerfulness, lest 
she should add to his affliction. 
About seven months alter the death 
of his son, a friend of the captain’s ad- 
vised him seriously to think of mar- 
rying a second time. This thought 


bh 0 
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had never before suggested itself to 
him—Yet his friend’s arguments to 
the following effect, had their 
weight: namely,—that he wanted 
seciety, his daughter wanted some- 
bedy to direct and instruct her; he 
wished to relish life; nor should he 
wantonly despair, or neglect any 
expedient that might be found to 
rencer it agreeable to him. Before 
the death of his son, he had felt 
mn utter abhorrence to a_ second 
union, now his whole mind was 
changed. Thought was such tor- 
ture, he was so overwhelmed in 
misery, that like a drowning wretch, 
he was willing to snatch at any 
thing tobear him up for alittle. En- 
ter the state of matrimony without 
love! that he would never do; could 
he be brought again to love, he 
would then marry.—Thus ended his 
Cocitations on this important sub- 
ject. In this disposition of mind he 
frequented the society of females 
more than he had ever done in his 
life. For a long time however all 
were alike indifferent to him, and 
only resorted to asthe means of ba- 
nishing his melancholy reflections. 

Captain Lancaster with an ene 
thusiasm for ali that was beautiful, 
and a “quick disgust for what was 
disarranged or gross In species’. did 
not, in his admiration for the beau- 
ties of nature, overlock the “ buman 
face divine ;” though purified by 
vrief, he was stilla man, with ail 
the feelings and passions of one ; 
it need not therefore be wondered 
at, that his attention should be more 
bestowed upon the handsome than 
vpon the ordinary part of the female 
SCX. 

It was his fate about this time to 
be intreduced to a young lady so 
super-eminently beautiful, that all 
others by comparison with her, 


seemed but as twinkling stars to 
night’srefulgent queen. Maria Ged- 
trey, the naune of this lady, theugh 
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possessed of but a small fortune was 
nevertheless of a very respectable 
family. She was extremely faci- 
nating in her manners; in her dis 
position, she was gay and volatile: 
her conversation always abounding 
with vivacity and spirit.  Crouds 
of admirers attended her steps ; 
that many of them were real lovers, 
we cannot positively assert ; this, how. 
ever, 1s certain, as soon as Captain 
Lancaster appeared, she seemed to 
show him a decided preference. At 
first admiration alone attracted him 
to her; in her society, he found 
his time pass more agreeably thanany 
where else, and at length she became 
i a manner necessary to him— 
He considered himself already suff. 
ciently rich; fortune therefore with 
a wife wasno object to him, The 
lively disposition of Maria pleased 
him, it formed a contrast to his me- 
lancholy, and might, i time, he 


thought, succeed in banishing it 
from his mind. In short he saw no 
reason why a beautiful woman 


should not make as good a wife as 
a plain one; ail he wished for was 
an agreeable companion, and senst- 
ble friend, and such a one he beliey- 
ed he had found. 

His proposals of marrjage afier 
all due hesitation aud demur oa 
her side, were at length favourably 
received, and the nuptial day fixed, 
Before the ceremony took place, 
Harriet was brought fiom the coun- 
try to see her mamma elect: she 
was kissed and caressed, and called 
the sweetest, loveliest, most interest 
ing girlin the world. . 

Behold Captain. Lancaster aga’ 
embarked on the ocean ot matrime- 
ny! that wonderful ocean whieh 8 
either tranquil and delicious, OF ten- 
pestuous and dreautul acconlingia® 
dispositions and tempers of. the ma- 
riners: it is universally allowed '° 
be squally, however, and those #! 
uicet with favourable gales arebee 
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gi indeed. Weeks and months 
now glided away imperceptibly, Cu- 

id “scatte red pleasure and joy 
throngh the mansion which Hymen 
had blessed, and tranquillity again 
took up her abode in the breast of the 
bridegroom. 

Upon nearer acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Lancaster found that he had 
somewhat mistaken the character of 
Maria; her smiles proceeded less from 
good nature than the love of pleas- 
ing; and her Consciousness of the 
superiority of her personal charms, 
made her haughty, and at times 
overbearing in ber manners; in 
short he found that vanity was her 
rajing passion. ‘This discovery gave 
him at first, but stight 
for what woman is not vain, thought 
he? besides her beauty might al- 
most plead her excuse, contd any 
thing excuse vanity. Wer love of 
almiration was indeed unbounded, 
lornow, though a wite, she still ex- 
pected the men to do homage to her 
charms. Long habituated to large 
draughts of fl. ittery, that delicious 
poison so palatable to mortals, had cor- 
rupted hermind. The calm and peace- 
fuldelights of the country possess- 
elnocharms for her. — Admiration, 
dress, and splendour, were the idols 
other devotion, Soonthe husband’s 
idolatry of those charms that were 
every day familiar to him, declined ; 
be began to think of her mind; for 
hewanteda friend to whom to un- 
hosem himself. But where was this 
end to be found? can friend- 
‘hip exist without some similarity 
i the sentiments of the parties ? 
® Well might he expect a reciprocity 
sentiment in the most. illiterate 
fivage, asin a being whese whole 
ime since she had arrived at 
Jeers of discretion had been entirely 
“«eupied with balls, assemblies, and 
“es. Many laborious hours had 


uneasiness 


Ne spent in hard study ; his partner, 
mad never 


studicd tive minutes in 
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her life except the cut of a new 
robe or cap. Never before had he 

» forcibly felt the disadyantages of 
belinty to its possessor ! ! a handsome 
woman without vanity, and possess- 
ed of mental endowments must be 
an angel! thought he ! 

All attempts to convert his wife 
into a rational friend proved abortive; 
wheu he strove to converse with her 
on the subjects most dcar to his heart, 
she either understood him not, or 
showed an uneasy impatience that 
quite disconcerted him. 


Finding the mind of bis wife so 
dissimilar to his own, Captain Lan- 
caster, applied himself with double 
assiduity to enlighten and expand 
that of his d: ughter: jut even this, 
which hal formerly been his dar- 
ling employment now brought some- 
thing unple: ‘sant with it ; for he soon 
perceived that on those ‘days which 
he devoted most time to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs, Lancaster appeared in a 
sullen, disagreeable humour. » At first 
he attributed this partly to the state 
of her heaith, which was not very 
good. For amusement and the be- 
efit of her health, he proposed a 
little excursion into Wales to Har- 
riet and her, which was agreed to 
with alacrity by both. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster and the 
delighted Harriet set out soon alter 
on their little tour, which they in- 
tended should last a_ fortnight. 
But before the half of that time was 


expired, Mrs. Lancaster complained 


of fatigue and wished for home ; 
every art to amuse her failed, and 
this unpleasant humour threw 4 
gloom on the whole party. 


Thischange, however, was rather 
bronght about by some little chagrin 
she had experienced in thecourse of 
their journey, rather than by fatigue, 
as she alledged. 

At their first setting out, the Cap- 
tain had pointed out to her every 
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object that struck him either by its 
beauty or sublimity, varying bis 
discourse by descriptions he had read 
of the beauties and wonders that 
are to be met with in other coun- 
tries. She listened, but seemed not 


much amused ; reral scenery pos- . 


sessed no charms for her. Harriet 
Was not so; accustomed to a coun- 
try life, and to run, in a manner 
wild ; she was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of nature. Latterly she had 
been reading “ Coxe’s Travels in 
Switzerland,” and her mind being 
full of the book, she talked of it 
with animated delight, and attempt- 
ed to draw comparisons between 
Switzerland and the country she now 
passed through. 

Her father was pleased and asto- 
nished to find her se entertained, and 
entertaining ; they would sometimes 
hold conversations, in which Mrs. 
Lancaster took no part. At such 
times she once or twice said she found 
she was but an encumbrance tothem, 
and wished they had left her at 
home. 

One morning before they enter- 
ed the chaise, as Harriet ran before 
them, to clamber up some rocks, 
the fond father could not help re- 
marking what a brilliant bloom her 
cheeks had acquired ; that he thought 
she was improved very much of 
late, and how amazingly tallshe was 
growing. I think she is grown very 
tall indeed,” said her mother-in-law, 
without replying to any other part 
of his speech. For the first time 
Captain Lancaster perceived — his 
wife to be of a jealous temper ; 
it was with grief he made this dis- 
covery, from knowing what dreadd- 
ful pangs such a_ disposition must 
occasion in the bosom that fosters it. 

After returning from their tour, 
Harriet began to perceive that she 
was not much heloved by her new 
mother. The time was now fast ap 
proaching, when tae Captain might 
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again expect the happiness of hei 
a father, and to this event he look. 
ed forward with the most jovfal 
hopes. At length Mrs. Lancaster 
was happily delivered of a duugh. 
ter. Gn the Captain’s paying his 
congratulatory visit to bis lady, 
“ look my dear” said she, “ what’, 
httle cherub! she is as beautiful as 
an angel.” “ Then we will give her 
an anvelic name,” said he, « ghe 
shall be called Seraphina after my 
mother.” Accordingly in due time, 
the child was baptized by that 
name ; but the domestics either frog 
the signification of her name, her 
beauty, or some whim always de- 
nominated her the Angel. 

After the birth of her daughter, 
when Mrs. Lancaster again recovered 
her health and spirits, all was harmen 
and joy: Indeed, this child seem, 
ed amessenger sent from heaven to 
bring happiness to her father’s house, 
she was so beautiful, so goodnatar- 
ed, and so beloved, that smiles and 
cheerfulness for ever sported round 
her. Harriet just at that age, when 
dolls ave thrown by, found her lit. 
tle sister to be an ammated doll of 
which she never tred. She was 
unhappy if she spent a minute from 
Seraph, who very soon began to 
know her, and return her caresses, 
Mrs. Lancaster could not help 
being pleased by the extraordinary 
attachment Harriet manifested to 
wards her child, and this caused 
her to behold her with a move fa- 
vonrab'e eye than formerly. The 


eaitly marks of caren | 
ispaaye 


ligence which little Seraph display 
ed, were probably owing to Harnets 
aitention, who incessantiy 
over her, and taught her something 
every day, while the animated coun- 
tenance of the child lighted up by 
smiles of affection and gratitude, had 
expressed her thanks a t 

times before she could utter awom™ 

When Seraph could walk 
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weak, it was with extreme reluc- 
ace ou both sides, that the two 
jters ever separated for a moment, 
four years thus passed away in peace 
wd harmony. 

Harriet taught her sister to read 
before the generality of children know 
the alphabet ; indeed an astonishing 

ity of understanding was visible 
ig every action of this interesting and 
amifable child, It need not be 
yondered at, thatthe fond parents 
joted on her with the most lively 
fection, as did every member of the 
f(mily. Nor was she in the least 
spoiled by all the fondness that was 
wished on her: love inspires love, 
ber little heart overflowed with kind- 
ness to all within its reach; but the 
dearest object of her affection was 
vill her sister: gratitude is one of 
the first sentiments of the human 
breast. 

Harriet now in her sixteenth year, 
was grown tall and extremely beau- 
tifl; the gentleness of her manners, 
gether with the sweetness of her 
emper, made her beloved as soon as 
the was known. But the retiriag 
lashfulness of her disposition induc- 
ti her to shrink from observation 
ad avoid company. She therefore 
new nothing of the world, and was 
% innocent as litthe Seraph, 

Captain Lancaster wishing to cor- 
ret this timidity of disposition, fear- 
fil that it might prove injurious to 
lsdaughter in her progress through 
lie, insisted that she should new be 
introduced into company. At, first 
Mrs. Lancaster objected to.this, say- 
ig, that she would be a woman, and 
eel the cares and anxieties of one 
‘me enough: she reluctantly com- 
plied however with her husband’s re- 
Nest,and from that day, poor Har- 
nt might date the commencement 

her misery. 

Little did her fond father foresee 
rt int of this step; little 

tnagine that the foul fiend 
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jealonsy would soon take possession 
of his wife’s bosom, imbittering all 
hisown days, and those of his belov- 
ed daughter. 

Soonafier thistime, Mrs. Lancas- 
ter and Harriet happened to go one 
evening to the theatre in the neigh- 
bouring town. Several gentlemen, 
acquaintaucesof Mrs, Lancaster, came 
to pay their compliments to her; 
among the rest Lord V. who had for- 
merly been her admirer, It was 
once confidently reported that she 
would be Lady v. but ia the mean 
time, Mr, Lancaster stepped in and 
bore away the prize. tis Lordship 
had scarcely finished his first salu- 
tation, before he asked who the loves 
ly angel was that sat beside her.— 
“ Q! Captain Lancaster’s danghter, 
a mere child,” said she. “I never 
saw so ta/l nor so beautiful a child 
in all my life,” replied his lord- 
ship. “Will you have the goodness 
madam to introduce me to it.” He 
was accordingly introduced, and for 
the remaindgr of the evening de- 
voted himselfto Harriet. Mrs. Lan- 
caster was mortified; but this was 
only the commencement of her cha- 
grin; for during the entertainment 
she could perceive that scarcely 
an eye was attsacted by her charms, 
while those of her fairer daughter 
excited auiversal admiration, She 
complained of being ill before the 
play was over; indeed she looked 
ill, and was in wretched spirits, 

The next day in the absence of 
her father, Harriet received a long 
lecture on propriety of behaviour: 
and the disgusting folly of children 
taking the air of women on them. 
Every succeeding day now trought 
with it, lectures to poor Harriet, 
which might with more propriety 
be termed scolds. . Sometimes she 


was chid for appearing when visi- 
tors called, the nursery or school-room 
was much fitter for her; at other 
times she was reprimanded if she 
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did not make her appearance ; she 
absented herself merely to excite 
interest, and thata number of inqui- 
ries might be made after her. In 
short, she found it impossible to please 
her mrether-in-law, fet her conduct 
herself in what manner she would, 
er how irteproachable soever her 
behaviour might appear in the eyes 
of others. : 
(To be Continued.) 


for oem 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
=~ - re - « 


The following Petition and An- 
swer, remind us of the favourable 
hopes excited and justified by the 
commencement of the French Re- 
volution, They form a curious do- 
cument worthy of preservation. The 
petition suitably states the peewhar 
doctrines of the Quakers; and claims 
protection for them. The answer 
of Mirabeau prononnces some sub- 
lime truths on the sacred right of 
private judgment, independent of 
the religion of the state, and forcibly 
cemonstraies that opinions merely 
as such, where no breaches of mo- 
ralitv appear, ought not to be cog- 
nizable by the legislature. Happy 
would it be if the liberal sentiments 
on this subject of religious opinions 
were imterwoven as fundamental 
principles into all codes of laws, 
atid formed arule for the conduct 
ef all seets towards each other, and 
also for the treatment of their own 
members, when diversity of opinion 
— happen to prevail atnong 
taein. 


THE RESPECTIUL PETITION OF THE 
FRIENDS OF THE CHRISTIAN SOCIE- 
TY, CALLED QUAKERS. 

Delivered to the National Assembly, 

10th of 2d mo. 1791. 


RESPECTABLE LEGISLATORS, 
Ts French nation having chosen 
you its law-givers, aud your 


minds being disposed to give to Nie 
wise laws, our hearts have been 
lively excited to solicit your justice 
and beneficence on behalf of the go. 
ciety of the peaceable christians 
which we belong. 

You know that there exists in ge. 
veral parts of Kurope and North A. 
merica, a great number of christians 
distinguished by the name of Qua. 
kers, who profess to serve God ae. 
eording to the ancient simplicity of 
the primitive christian church. 
There are it many towns and vil. 
lages of Languedoe a number of fa 
milies attached to this primitive chris. 
tianity. Several families came from 
America to settle at Dunkirk, onder 
the auspices of the former govern 
ment, on an invitation given to the 
inhabitants of the island of Nan. 
tucket, with a view to extend the 
French fisheries. These Islanders 
have proved by their success, that 
they merit your favour, and the 
same exertions will cause them to 
continue to merit it; but interests 
far more exalted bring us this day 
before you. 

In an age, wherein light hath 
made a rapid progress, you have 
discovered that conscience (the im- 
mediate communication of man with 
his Maker) cannot be subjected to 
the power of men. This sentiment 
of justice Lath inclined you to de- 
cree general liberty to all worship. 
This is one of the most excellent de 
crees of the French legislation; you 
have givena great example to those 
nations who still persecute religions 
opinions, an example we hope they 
will follow sooner or later. 

It is to this spirit of justice we ap 
ply for liberty peaceably to follow 
certain principles and maxinnrs, whic? 
the great: society of friends 
Quakers have invariably supported 
since their earliest origin. (ute ¢ 
these principles hath drawn Up 
us severe but unayailing perme 
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ions . Providence has strengthened 
ss to bear them without using vio- 
ace: Itisthis principle which for- 
bids us OF ANY pretext ta take up 
ams, and to slay men, a principle 
agreeable to Holy Scripture, Christ 
laving said, “ Return not evil for 
eil, but do good to your enemies.” 

May the Lord grant that this prin- 
ciple be universally adopted, all 
mankind would only then be one 
family and brotherliood, united by 
mutual kindnesses : You are con- 
vaced of this, ye generous French- 
men; you have already becun to 
vlact it to practice, ye have decreed 
never to inbrue your hands in the 
hod of conquest. ‘This step leads 
vu—it leads the whole workd to- 
wards universal peace: Ye will not 
then look with hostile eves on the 
nen who hasten the commg thereof 
by their example, and who have 
gwen proof in Pensylvania that vast 
establishments can be set up aud 
sipoortes lL without military forces or 
the effusion of human blood. 

Subject to your laws we only 
caim the liberty of being here as 
mother places, brethera to all man- 
tind, and not to be obliged to arm 
wr hands against any. England 
and the United Siates of America, 
where our brethren are in far greater 
numbers than in Franee, have suf- 
red us peaceably to echjoy this 
gand principle of our religion, 
without looking on us as useless 
embers of societ y- 

We have still one request more, 
and we hope you will not refuse it 
Ws, because it flows from thse prin- 
me of justice which you revere. 

Ve have preserved in registering 
of our marriages, births, and burials, 
lwesimplicity of the primitive church, 
“Wr maxims forbid us forms which 
We Useless, yet it is a rule amongst 
%, 0 prove these events of Ife in 

oder; we request that our sim- 
He register may be sufficient to le. 


galize our marriages and births, and . 
to prove our burials, making a de- 
claration of them before a magi- 
strate, 

Finally, we request to be exempt= 
ed from all forms of oaths, Christ 
having expressly forhid them in these 
terms. ‘“* Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, 
Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths; but [ say unto you, Swear 
not atall, (or in any manner), but 
let your yea be yea, “and your nay, 
nay.” Wise- legislaters, you are 
persuaded as well as we, that the 
form of an oath adds nothing to 
good faith, that it adds nothtas to 
the declaration of an honest man, ‘aud 
that it does not deter perjurers: 
You agree that the oath is but a pe- 
culiir made of expressing a deciara- 
tion: We hope you wiil not refuse 

hear us in ours: = I[t is that of our 
common Master, it is that of Christ. 
We hope that none will accuse us of 
wishing to evade the great intention 
of the civic oath. We are realy to 
declare, that we will abide faithful 
to the constitution which you have 
established —We cherish aud respect 
it, aud our intention is to conform to 
its laws in all their purity. On the 
other hand, if our words, if our jo- 
dicial depositions are net found con- 
forinable to truth, we submit to the 
punishment due to false wittesses 
and perjurers. 

Would you hesitate, respectable 
legislators, to lend a favourable ear 
to our petition. Cast your eyes up- 
on the history of our society : > oh 
the countries where it hath been e- 
stablished, more than a century hath 
elapsed without our ever being found 
concerned in any Conspiracy against 
the government. Onur strict mora- 
lity torbids us ambition aud luxury, 
a ‘strict and domestic watchfulness 
over each other, tends to preserve 
us in the practice and manners which 
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our Lord hath inculcated by his 
doctrines aud example. Labour is 
in our view an indispensible duty 
enjoined to all men, This precept 
hath made us active and industrious, 
thus our society accords with France 
in this point. Giving us a favour- 
able reception, you invite industry, 
who now seeks those countries where 
the honest industrious man is not ap- 
prehensive of seeing persecation de- 
stroy in one quarter of an hour, the 
fruits of an bundred years’ Jabour. 

Now that France is about to become 
the asylum of liberty, ofan equality of 
rights, of an happy fraternal union ; 
that she isuhiting to these sources 
of prosperity, a liberty for every in- 
dividual to follow his conscience in 
its intercourse wih the supreme Be- 
ing, since she is so happily situated 
by nature, what advantages shall 
she not derive fiom those of our se- 
ciety, who live in less favourabie 
climates, as soon as they shall know 
that you grant them the same civil 
and religious liberty which they en- 
joy in England, and im the United 
Siates of America. 

Such is the respectful petition 
which our hearts have been excited 
to ofler you, for the peace of our 
brethren of France, and the prospe- 
rity of a country which is dear to 
us. We hope, that in the midst of 
your great exertions to renovate this 
empire, and multiply the sources of 
its happiness, you will extend over 
us and our offspring your justice 
and beneficence: ‘Thus shall you 
deserve a requital from our Creator, 
and the love of all goed men. 

( Signed) JEAN MARCILEAC, 
WILLIAM ROTCH, 
BENJAMIN ROPCH. 
molten 
THE PRESIDENT, MIRABEAU’S ANSWER. 

Tre Quakers, who have disclaim- 
ed persecutors and tyrants, could not 
address themselves to any lawgivers 
with more confidence than to those 





who (the first in France) have te 
duced to laws the rights of meg. 
And may France, whew renovated, 
may France hereafter in the yery 
bosom of peace, whose interests she 
will always hold mviolably dear, be. 
come also another happy Pensylvania 

As a philanthropic system your 
principles demand oar admiration: 
they remiad us that the original of 
each society was a family united by 
lis manners, its affections, and ity 
wants, and without doubt the mow 
sublime institutions would be those, 
whieh creating a second time the 
human species, bring it back to this 
fiyst. and virtuous origin. 

The examination of your prin. 
ciples cousidered as opinions, con- 
cerns us no more. We have declar. 
ed that there is a property which no 
man wishes to make common; the 
movements of his soul, and the tran. 
sports of his mind. This sacred in. 
heritance places man in a hierarchy 
more exalted than social state. Ay 
a citizen, he adopts a form of govera- 
ment; as a thoughtfal being, he ha 
no ceuntry here but the universe, 

As religious principles, your ¢oe- 
trine shall not be the object of ou 
deliberations: The communion 
every man with the Mosi Eigh s 
independent of all political tustity- 
tion, Between God, and the heart 
of man, what government dares 0 
intertere ! 

As social maxims, your claim 
ought to be submitted to the diseus 
sion of the legislative body, It wi! 
examine if the forms that you 0 
serve, ta» prove births aad marrage 
gives authenticity “enough 0 tis 
filiation of the human species, tm 
the distinction of properties render 
indispensible, independent 
morals. It will examine, if a 
claration, the falsity of which 
be subject to the penalties 
ed against false witnesses | “ 
jurers, would not in reabty %* 
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filsé oath—estimable citizens, you 
have already taken the civic oath, 
which all men worthy to be free, 
have looked on rather as an enjoy- 
ment, than as a duty; yoa have not 
taken God to wititess, but you have 
attested your conscience; and is not 
a pure conscience, @ cloudless sky ? 
jsnot this part in man a rayof the 
divitiity ? 

You say again, that an article of 
our religion forbids you to bear 
arms, and to kill, under afiy pretext 
whatever. It is without doubt a 
fine philosophic principle, which he 
who holds forth in” s6éme measure 
deifies humanity ; but consider whe- 
ther self-defence, and that of our 
neighbour, be not also a religious 
duty You would then have to sink 
under tyrants! Since we have ac- 
quired liberty for you, and for us, 
why will you refuse to preserve it. 

Your brethren of Pensylvania, if 

had been nearer savages, 

would they have let them destroy 
their wives, their children, and their 
od men, rather than repulsé the 
violence? and stupid: tyrants, fero- 
tious conquerors, are they not also 
mvages? ~=The dssembly will dis- 
cass all your demands in its wisdom, 
and ifever I meet a Quaker, I'll sa 
tohim, “ My brother, if thou hast a 
right of being free, thou hast a 
ight to hinder thyself from being 
made a slave.” 

“Since thou lovest thy neighbour, 
donot let him be destroyed by ty- 
ramy; that would be to kill him 


thyself —Wishest thou for peace? 


Well! it is weakness which causes 
war, A géneral resistance would be 
wniversal peace.” , 

The Assembly invites you to assist 
its Council, 


F . 
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(Continued from page 183.) 
EAVING Larne, I crossed by a 


bridge the small river, called In- 
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ver, (which here divides the estates 
of the Marquis of Donegall, and 
Countess of Antrim), and entered 
the parish of the same name, which 
is now united in the established 
church to that of Larne. In this 
parish: was anciently an abbey of 
Friar’s Cisterrians of St. Augustine, 
which was dissolved at the general 
dissolution of monastic houses, a- 
bout the year 1542, and was after- 
wards, with its appurtenances, 
granted by James [, to Sir Arthur 
Chichester:—at present not a ves- 
tige remains. The road here wound 
agreeably along the shore of Larne 
lough; the land on the right bold 
and broken, and here and there 
covered, with shrubs, | among 
which some cattle were browsing: 
where the ground was_ broken, 
limestone generally appeared, and:a 
considerable quantity of it is annual- 
ly exported to Scotland. The horn 
ot a deer was found a few years ago 
in, a mass of this limestone, 
Here is a well in which is found, a- 
mong its pebbles, some bones of a- 
nimals or fish, completely petrified : 
when broken and put into vinegar, 
they evince an attractive quality, 
from which this spring is soil 
called the vinegar well, Inowcame 
in sight of the irregular hamlet of 
Glynn, which has truly a rural ap- 
pearance, from its secluded situa- 
tion, and the houses, chequered with 
trees gardens and cornfields, present- 
ing to the eyea scene highly rural and 
romantic. Some of the houses were 
pretty neat, and I could not avoid 
repeating withrthe poet, “ Ah! that 
for me some home like these would 
smile.” This place’ was anciently 
called Linn, signifying a pool of 
water, and here St. Patrick founded | 
an abbey, of which St. Darerca his 
sister was abbess; some ruins of its 
chapel still remain; the abbey with 
its lands were granted by James I. 
to Sir Arthur Chichester, by the title 
of the Chapel of Glynn, Novem. 
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ber, 4th, 1597, a sharp conflict took 
place here between the English for- 
ces, commanded by Sir John Chi- 
chester, Governor of Carrickfergus, 
and the Irish and Scots, commanded 
by James Mac Sorley Mac Donnel, 
(afterwards Earl of Antrim); the 
English were defeated with great 
slaughter, and Sir John Chichester 
being taken prisoner, was beheaded 
by Mac Donnel on the field of bat- 
tle. 1 here quitted the main-road, 
and ascended by a cross one into 
that leading from Larne to Carrick- 
fergus, by the way of Gleno; and 
the country presenting nothing 
striking, I soon reached the latter 
place. This hamlet is agreeably 
sitnated in a deep dell, through 
which runs a small river, on which 
is a beautiful caseade, adjoining 
the hamlet. The proprietors of this 
place, G. A. M‘Claverty, and J. A. 
Farrel, esqrs. seem to have vied 
with each other in adorning the 
banks of this river near the cascade, 
by laying it out into delightful 
walks, planted with a variety of 
trees and shrubs, the foliage of which 
in many places nearly excluded the 
rays of the sun. The sombre tints 
of autumn was visible on each leaf, 
and announced, that 


*« Summer’s painted foliage fades away.” 


The coustant murmuring of the 
cascade, the noise of the river gur- 
gling down its rocky channel, and 
the soothing stillness that ran through 
the scene gave a pleasing melancho- 
ly charm to the whole; which was 
only now and then interrupted by 
the murmurs of the breeze, that 
seemed to sigh over the tops of the 
tallest trees; the scene infused a 
hind of awe on my mind, I felt 
*‘smit with the love of poesy and of 
song,’ and sat down beueath the 
brow of a fractured reck, and wrote 
the following lines: 


| April. 


Reader, if you have a taste, 
For sylvan dells, where cascades flow 
Here is a spot sure will you charm, 
The rural dell of fair Gleno, 


Here nature with a liberal hand, 
Has clad the cliffs where eddies flow 
While art has added much to deck, . 
The pleasing streamlet of Gleno, 


The trees here form a verdant arch, 
A canopy, that does shade so, 

That Phebus’ beams can scarcely pierce 
The lovely arbours of Gleno, 


The limpid stream from rock to rock, 
Incessant falls, as white as snow, 
Then rumbling with infracted course, 
Winds down the meads of sweet Gleno. 


Reader, if solitude has power 

To sooth your mind, from things below, 
This spot to you will be right dear, 
You'll feel the magic of Gleno. 


Just as I had finished these lines. 
the voices of people in the opposite 
walks drew my attention ; [I arose and 
immediately left the place, as_ the 
gloom of evening was now visibly ap- 
proaching. The road | took was steep, 
and much broken up, to remedy 
which, a new one has been lately 
made, which avoids the hills of the 
former, and renders it much easier 
for loaded carts, &ec. I had almost 
forgot to mention, that the ancient 
boundary of the corporation of Car- 
rickfergus extended to Johnston’s- 
ford, near Gleno; even in 1768, the 
late Marquis of Donegall rode the 
franchises to this place, touching the 
water-wheel of the corn-mill with 
his wand. The general appearance 
of the country here is indifferent, 
being nearly destitute of planting; 
the soil a light mould, approaching 
a moory nature, mostly incumbent 
on rock or gravel. After travelling 
about a mile, I entered the county 
of the town of Carrickfergus 
country here was still more indiffer- 
ent, in many places covered wit 
heath, which was now ye “ui 
profitably gay,’ its purple tots 
were set off by the glow of evening, 
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and the long slanting beams of the 
wa, which recalled to my recollec- 
jon the following lines : 


«The broad sun verging on the close of 
day, 

A fuller red beams o’er th’ etherial_plain, 
The streaky clouds attend his last bright 
rays ‘ ; 

And silver Vesper leads his starry train.” 
The Picts are said to have made 
gle trom heath, or heather; what a 
rare article for taxation we have 
lost, by the stupidity of our auces- 
ws! Entering’ the commons of 
Carrickfergus, [ came in sight of 
Loughmora, literally Lough-mor, 
i.e the great lough, being about a 
mile and a quarter long, and at a 
mean about half a mile broad, and 
is said to be the largest sheet of wa- 
ter of the same altitude in Jreland, 
being 566 feet above the level of 
Carrickfergus bay. ‘The gloom of 
evening was now spreading fast 
over the landscape, so 1 did not 
halt to make any observation, but 
hastened home, where I soon ar- 
rived, both tired and pleased with 

my journey, 


Carrickfergus. S. MS. 
arene 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—_————aor 


ON THE REFORMATION OF °CRIMI- 
NALS. 

N reading an account in the 

public papers of so maby ac- 
quittals at Carrickfergus assizes, most 
which took place, for want of 
prsecution; I was led to regret the 
present state of our laws, with res- 
pect tothe punishment of offenders, 
wid perfectly agree in the sentiment, 
tit if the mode of punishment was 
Changed, prosecutions would be more 
certain, dnd the offender, instead of 
being turned loose to molest again the 
peace of society, would meet with - 
Miwishment proportionate to the 
iileuce he has committed, and might 


On the Reformation of Criminals. 
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by a course of proper treatment be 
restored to usefulness. 

According to the present mode of pu- 
nishment, death is in many cases the 
certain Consequence of prosecutions, 
and many people feel a reluctance 
in coming forward to prosecute in 
a transaction, where the least idea 
is entertained that the proceedings 
may terminate in the death of the 
unhappy culprit. Thus, offenders 
often escape, and are as it were en- 
couraged to proceed in their old 
habits, if not to greater lengths than 
ever. 

The country swarms ‘with shop- 
lifiers and pick-pockets, and it re- 
quires some eflectual means to en- 
deavour to lessen the number. The 
mode hitherto used, has not had the 
desired ettect. Neither transpor- 
tation nor punishment by death seems 
to diminish the number of crimes, 
Jt is | believe generally agreed 
that death is too severe a punishinent 
lor petty. oflences, and many entertain 
the opinion that the life should not be 
taken on any account, even for 
crimes the most enormous, with 
which latter sentiment I fully unite. 
And in iny view of the subject the 
mode of transportation appears to 
me to carry with it many serious 
objections. The dispositions of those 
trausported are not likely to be 
much improved by the measure. ‘The 
country to be sure is weil rid of the 
nuisance, but 1 dothink that inthe 
carrying on of prosecutions as 
gainst delinquents some view should 
be had to something better than 
merely to get rid of the annoyance, 
without adopting some measure that 
might in some degree tend to their 
future amendment; and how far 
the present system of our Jails, or 
mode of transportation is adapted to 
that end, we are ail pretty sensi- 
ble. 

I expect that very few instances 
could be produced of individuals 
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being reclaimed to a proper line of 
conduct by transportation or confine- 
mentin our Jails, the measures ap- 
pear to me to have had a contrary 
tendency. Great reformation is ue- 
cessary with respect to the mode of 
punishing offenders. To reclaim, 
should in my opinion be the great 
end in view, for though they may 
be guilty of many crimes requiring 
the strong interference of law, 
they are still our fellow creatures 
and demand our pity and serious at- 
tention to be paid to their wretched 
situation. I would by no meaus be 
for ajax line of punishment, or that 
offenders should escape without 
due chastisement. The necessity ob, 
many cases requires in some mea- 
sure severity, but I would bave it 
tempered with a view, if possible, to 
their future improvement. 

The institution at Philadelphia 
(1 can hardly call it a prison) ap- 
pears to be well worthy of imitation, 
It seems calculated to answer every 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Humanity and a view to usefulness 
are so interwoven with the mode of 
punishment, and the manner of treat- 
ment so carried on as cannot fail to 
produce the most beneficial effects: 
eflects beneficial to society, and 
highly useful to individuals, who 
have been the subjects of confine- 
ment have arisen from this wise es- 
tablishment ; anestablishment which 
instead of being a burthen to the 
state, is amply supported by its own 
industry. 

Who among us that contemplates 
with serious reflection on the state 
of such things here, would not 
wish that something of the kind was 
set on foot in this country, and that 
some of the vast sums of money voted 
away every year for worse than 
useless purposes were applied to 
erecting establishments similar to 
that at Philadephia. Much good 
would no doubt result therefrom, and 
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instead of those who have forfeited 
their liberty by a-violation of the 
laws growing worse by punishment 
and acquiring stronger habits of vice, 
there would be a probability of their 
being made better, and restored to 
a due sense of their errors. But ac. 
cording to our present system of 
transportation and confinement in 
our Jails, not the smallest hope of 
their amendment remains. Instead 
of coming out of confinement, or 
returning from transportation (if they 
should return) bettered by their past 
situation, they are worse, and acquire 
fresh degrees of strength to pursue 
with redoubled vigour, the path of 
vice, and commit fresh depredatious 
on society. 

} believe it is no uncommon thing 
in America for’ persons who have 
been confined in the Philadelphia 
prison for heinous offences, after 
undergoing the necessary restraint 
under ‘proper regulations and the 
mode adopted there, to come out 
with confirmed habits of industry and 
impressed with a due sense of moral 
rectitude. ; 

lustead of their minds being bar 
dened, or remembering their tormer 
situation with disgust, it is conten 
plated by them with sentiments of 
esteem and gratitude to the mana 
gers of the institution ; they become 
useful members of the community 
without their former conduct being 
remembered to them in , terms of 
reproach, but receive all the respect 
due to a reformation of manners, 
And 1 suppose very few instances 
occur of oflenders returning to their 
old habits, or requiring @ 
course of punishment. 

Surely, these are subjects which 
merit the serious consideration 
those in: whose hands the power lies 
to bring about a reform im matters, 
that so uearly concerns the good 
‘all; but it is much to be regretle 
that statesmen are too much employ 
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ed in facilitating schemes of a con- 
yary tendency. 

{he war system seems to occupy 
nearly the whole attention of those 
in power and devising ineans for its 
support, te accomplish which the 
public good is sacrificed, and the 
consideration how to remove abuses 
toomuch lies dormant. 

Great reformation is much wanting 
in almost every departmeat of pub- 
ic and private measures. But amidst 
the gloom that a view of the pre- 
gent state of things presents, a ray 
of hope sometimes enlightens the 
prospect, in observing the exertions 
ofa few individuals in public life, 
in endeavouring after a change of 
system) in more departments than 
one, that might tend to the general 
good. But alas! these are overborne 
by the corruption that so generally 
prevails, and the self-interested mo- 
tivesof too many at the head of 
public affairs. But whether the 
endeavours of the few steady 
advocates in the cause of reform 
avail or not, they will have, at least, 
ihe satisfaction of remembring that 
they have done all they could. 

Nearly connected with the fore- 
going’ observations, is the considera- 
tion of the benefit of righteducation 
among the lower classes, and it must 
bea source of ‘real pleasure to every 
friend of the human race, to observe 
that the education of the children of 
the poor is become so mich the sub- 
jectof public attention. It is ‘a sub- 
ject that loudly calls for the support of 
all who are interested in the im- 
provement of their fellow-creatures, 
0 forward the beneyolent exertions 
of those individuals‘who have un- 
detaken the arduous but delightful 
ask of “ teaching ignorance to see.”” 

alculable benefits may arise from 
their exertions and through their 
means the foundation laid in early 
€ of strict morality and sound 
Principle, and an impression of the 
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necessity of rectitude of conduct 
in every department of human life. 

Much is called for at the hands 
of those whose situations in the 
world enable them to contribute 
their support to these institutions 
wherever scattered in the bounds 
where they reside, and also to the 
establishing of them where they are 
not. if the sums of mouey that are 
daily squandered in superfluities and 
extravagance, were appropriated to 
this purpose, how ditlerent would the 
appearance of things be among us, 
‘Thousands who are now wallowin 
in ignorance and sloth, would have 
the means of being instructed and 
becoming, instead of subjects for a 
Jail by the commission of crimes, 
useful members of the community, 
and patterns of these virtues that add 
a lustre to the dignity of human na- 
ture. 

Before I close these observations 
I would just remark the regret I 
have sometimes felt in looking over 
the accounts of plans for public 
buildings, and could not help observ- 
ing that if simplicity was sufficiently 
attended toin the design and execu- 
tiou, the sums allotted for such pur- 
poses would be much less, thereby 
reserving a portion that might be 
applied to the establishing of other 
useful buildings equally wanting. 

In alate newspaper I observed reso- 
lutions for building a new Church in 
the town of Newry, with a design of 
applotting a sum not l@@s than £12,000 
towards defraying the expences. I 
could not help remarking in my own 
mind, that if real usefulness be the 
object in view, how much less a sum 
than this would auswer the purpose, 
and the money intended to be laid 
out in superfluous ornaments be ap- 
plied to the necessities of some use- 
ful; charitable institution. 

What use for lofty spires ? “It may 
be said they are ornamental. They 
may be ornamental, but they are cer- 


232 


tainly not useful, and the money em- 
ployed in erecting such ornaments had 
fitter be applied to some better pur- 
pose. Simplicity is certainly more 
consistent with the idea of the pur- 
pose for which such buildings are 


mtended. N.S 
P_-________ } 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


@N AFFORDING TO KEEP A CONSCIENCE. 


T is related o: the late Dr. Paley, 
that he jocularly said of himself, 
that “he was not rich enough to af- 
ford to keep a conscience.” Whe- 
ther the jocularity was real or affect- 
ed, the saying appears to atlord a 
Key to the doctor’s character, About 
the period of his using these expres- 
sions, much discussion had taken 
place among many clergymen of 
the church of England, on the sub- 
ject of subscription to the 39 ar- 
licles; and some highly respected 
characters, as Lindsey, Disney, &c. 
had resigned their livings rather 
than comply, when the dictates of 
their judgment did not sanction the 
external act of compliance. The 
doctor’s thorough orthodoxy was 
yather suspected, but as a salvo to 
his own mind, he invented the con- 
venient doctrine, that each might 
put his own construction on the +." 
uucles, which were only to be con- 
sidered as “* articles of peace” ‘This 
convenient doctrine soon became 
fashionable : many, as well as the 
tloctor, satisfied themselves with a 
reservation as to internal belief, and 
by giving an external assent, retain- 
ed their emoluments, and put a 
stop to the desertions, which were 
then rapidly for a season thinning 
the ranks of the church. ‘The ca- 
suistry of “not affording to keep a 
conscience,’ soon became fashion- 


able and was found very ellicacious 
in silencing scruples, 
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From the present temper of the 
times, and the current of public ¢ 
pinion, the disinclination to keep a 
conscience is very prevalent, and is 
a characteristic feature of modery 
manners. ‘The inflexible firmness 
of good old times is out of fashion, 
and if kuowledge have increased, 
unbending, undeviating integrity 
kas declined. In the polish of man. 
hers, asperities hayé not ouly been 
rubbed off, but a considerable part 
of the substance has been lost, anda 
great portion of steady principle has 
been sacrificed to smoothness apd 
pliancy. 

We require to be recalled to'an 
adherence to principle, and to pre. 
fer the higher toved virtues of former 
tinres, to the modish defect of not pos- 
sessing a discriminating character. 
Pope’s satire, partial when exclusive. 
lv confined to one sex, may be ex. 
tended to both sexes, and to most 
ranks in life, and we may admit 
that many “have no character at 
all:” the many have so little of 
mind, and preserve so little of that 
independence, which best indicates 
the exercise of judgment, and the 
individuality that results from the 
employment of mind, that to go into 
company, and hear the conversa 
tion on the topics of the day, there 
is so little of discrimination, aud 
originality of matter or mannet, 
we might be induced to say, they 
are composed of 


“ Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguish’d by black, brown, 
or fair.” ; 


Man js a gregarious animal, and 
to dwell in herds is his favourite 
inclination. Consequently each ¢it 
cle has to a certain degree is own 
maxims, and is governed by Its owl 
laws. So far all is well, and ac 
cording to the nature and consti. 
tion of the mind of man, but as &%- 
cess leads into error, and many 
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adopt the maxims of the society, 
whether religious, political, or social, 
into which inclination or accident 
may have thrown them. Being un- 
willing to be at the expense of keep- 
ing aconscience, they try the expe- 
riment of keeping one in common 
among them, and of squaring their 
conduct by a set of notions, which 
gider such circumstances must be 
vague, and undefined. Diffusion of 
this kind necessarily produces weak- 
ness. Dr. Johnson in conversing 
with a young woman, who had 
changed her profession of religion, 
and who pleaded conscience for the 
act, told her, that she had no right 
to judge, but leave the matter to 
the conscience of the state. She 
justly retorted on the Doctor, by 
archly embodying a personifica- 
tion of the state, and its mighty con- 
wience, and showed the absurdity of 
thephantom. Yet this conscience, of 
common stock, often supersedes the ge- 
nine unsophisticated visitingsof indi- 
vidual conscience, and man drops his 
iividuality, and suffers himself to 
lwe his independent character, and 
becomes like an unanimated par- 
ticle in the general mass, 

In former times, the moral censor 
hd the task of softening down the 
wperities of virtue, and teaching 
that virtue was more lovely without 
ter frown: now the times, and pre- 
wiling errors are changed, At- 
lmpts are made to foree virtue to 
Wear a perpetual smile, and to as- 
wme an unmeaning simper. She 
retires, and her place is frequently 
worped by a phantom dressed like 
tet, of complaisant and pliant maa- 
urs, but totally deficient in the 
‘ergies of manly independence. 
Fashion exercises almost an omni- 
potent sway, not only over dress, 
‘dmanners, but has intruded her 
lictates over opinion, and attempts 
0 interdict independence, and prin- 
tiple, Virtue, retired at a distance, 
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calls to her followers to rally, and 
arrange themselves under ber un- 
spotted banners, that the more er- 
rors and vices abound, they may 
more resolutely make a stand, and 
resist the encroachment of the ene- 
my. Above all her incessant call 
is, Erect my standard over every 
discouragement, dare to do right in 
the worst of times, and do not be- 
grudge the expense of keeping a 
clear conscience,” 

The too general habits of living 
above income, are destructive of virtu- 
ousindependence, This is one of the 
effects of luxury which now so ge- 
nerally prevails. Many will deny 
the charge; but under its more com- 
prehensive definition, all improper 
indulgence of expense above means 
is luxury, which thus becomes in a 
certain sense a relative term, Such 
is the strange compound produced 
by the passions, that we often meet 
with sordid meanness, as to matters 
of useful expenditure, combined 
with great prodigality in articles, 
in which indulgence and ostentation 
are concerned, and find people nig 
gardly and profuse at the same time. 
A high toned virtue teaches us to 
hold all things in their proper esti- 
mation, and to give to each its ap- 
propriate place; to be generous 
and liberal on proper occasions, 
even though the exeriions should 
lay us under the necessity of a- 
bridging ourselves of some. selfish 
gratifications. But an indulgence 
in improper expenses, has a strong 
tendency to debase the mind, by 
lowering the standard of moral ex- 
cellence. Many from being strai- 
tened to make expenses commensu- 
rate with income, are led into acts, 
which destroy peace of mind, and 
are reduced to that state of poverty, 
both literaly and metaphoriealiv 
as not to be able to afford to keep a 
conscience. Bad habits often com- 
mence in thoughtlessness and pro- 
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fusion, and terminate in debase- 


ment of character. K. 
To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 


N his philosophical essays, Du- 
if gald Stewart shows himself a zea- 
lous antagonist to the theory of 
Hartley, yet his own performance 
appears tu be a perpetual practical 
application of that very theery. It 
illustrates as it were the whiquity of 
the associating principle, in all the 
philosophy of mind, and in all the 
ellects of experience. Indeed, as has 
been well remarked by Horne Tooke, 
philosophers havetaken away from 
experience the credit of our instruc- 
tion, for want of perceiving how 
early she begins her lessons. 

Ju like manner, Professor Stewart, 
finds fault -~with this same Horne 
Tooke, for recurring in his: explana- 
tion of terms, to the literal, and 
primitive sense of the roots from 
whence they sprung, elucidating, by 
this means with a glance of his ori- 
ginal genius, the gradual process of 
analogical phraseology, by which, 
metaphysical terms, that were seem- 
ingly divested of their primary im- 
port, are again resolved into the cir- 
cumstances, which originally sug- 
gested them ; and thus, terms, the 
most refined and abstracted, are prov- 
ed to have been at first, borrowed 
from some object of external percep- 
tion. Hence the Etymologist will 
often correct the errors of the Meta- 
physician. 

Yet, notwithstanding his rejection 
of Mr, Tooke’s most ingenious hy- 
pothesis ; Mr. Stewart in his essay 
Qn SUBLIMITYy, seems to have im- 


plicitly adopted it, though he is 
willing, with the esprit de corps 
common to all Scotch authors, to 
make Lord Kames the original source 
from whence he drew his theory. 


Remarks on Stewart's Theory of the Sublime. 


[ April, 
Lord Kames, says he, has observed 
“ that, generally speaking, the figu- 
rative sense of a word is derived from 
its proper sense,” and then, in jliys. 
tration of this remark, the Professor 
proceeds in tracing the various 
metaphorical or trausitive meanings 
of the term sublime, to itg literal 
and primary sense, as SY HORIMoNs 
with Height or altitude. 

Whether Mr. Tooke’s _ politica 
principles have had any influence 
in exasperating the repugnance which 
the Scotch philosophers have express. 
ed with respect to his etymological 
doctrine, it is not, easy to say; but 
I am disposed to delieve, that a man 
who made use of such a sentence as 
the following, stands but little chance 
of ever receiving 3 warm compli. 
meut from the Edinburgh Review. 
ers.—- But I do acknowledge, and 
I make it my boast, that upon all 
great public questions, neither friends, 
nor foes; nor life, nor death; nor 
thunder, nor lightning shall ever 
make me give way, the breadth of 
one hair.’ This was indeed a de- 
claration sufficient to cause the broad- 
est stare throughout the Seottish 
land, and to fix all its poets, its phi- 
losophers, and its patriots, in mate 
astonishment. 

I feel the highest or deepest res- 
pect for the inhabitants of Scotland 
personally, for their many estimable 
qualities, for their habits of industry 
and ceconomy, their tranqail and in- 
defatigable ambition ; their hard 
though polished manners ;_ their te- 
naciousness of purpose ; their gene- 
ral education; and even their 
tionality, which can, however, be 
deemed but a bastard _ patriotism, 
Personally, they are to be respected 
as a public they are nothing, and 
with respect to public spirit, or the 
SOUL Of a COUNTRY, it is m ; 
terable opinion, that it was 10st 
ever at that fatal era, when a ie 
rian of their own nation said th! 
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no sum was too little for purchas- 
ing the votes of the Scottish mem- 


rs. 
Although it be certain that the 
period of time between the revolu- 
tion, and the passing of the act of 
anion produced men of eminent ta- 
lents ; yet it is some compensation, 
and some consolation if in conse- 
yence of that act so destructive of 
public spirit in Scotland, literature 
has been more successfully cultivat- 
ed, and learned men become more 
abundait, It is some compensation 
that they can lay claim to such an 
author as Dugald Stewart, though it 
is much to be doubted whether they 
ever will have to boast ofsach a 
man as Ilorne Tooke. Lord Ers- 
kine will by many be deemed a 
veteran patriot, but some who more 
narrowly watch the difference be- 
tween the exits and entrances of 
men willonly call him a veterinary 
patriot. Fletcher of Saltoun ap- 
pears to me the last of the Scottish 
patriots, as Marcus Brutus, was cal- 
led by Cremutius Cotdus (who suf- 
fered death in consequence of this 
libel on the government)—the Last 
of the Romans. It was said of 
Fletcher that he would lose his life, 
readily, to preserve his country, and 
would not do a base action to save 
i, He wasa learned, gallant, ho- 
nest, and every way well accom- 
plished gentleman, and jf ever a man 
pees to serve and merit well of 
iscountry, let him place the courage, 
teal, and constancy of this man 
before him, and think himself suffi- 
ciently applauded and rewarded, if 
he obtained the character of being 
like Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoan. 
With respect to Mr. Stewart’s re- 
ference of the different cases of the 
sublime to the literal acceptation of 
the word, meaning height or altitude, 
[think it a beautiful illustration of 
Horne Tooke’s philosophical etymo- 
logy. Yet the descent of Eneas, and 
SELPAST MAG. NO, XNXUL 


al 

of Ulysses into the infernal regions 
is one of the most sublime passages 
in the Eneid, and the Odyssey ; 
and an earth-quake is really, and 
déscriptively the sublimest occur- 
rence which can happen to mortals, 
though it takes place beneath our 
Seet. 

But my purpose in writing, at 
present, was mefely to adduce one 
instance of a nature scarcely refe- 
rable to this literal acceptation of the 
term, sublime, even as the common 
basis of collateral associations, Per- 
haps the circumstance most impres- 
sively sublime, inthe history of mo- 
dern literature, is the impenetrable 
concealment, the shadows, cloud, and 
darkness which hang around the 
teal author of the Letters of yuntus. 
“If I bea vain man, my vanity lies 
within a narrow circle. I aim the 
depositary of my own secret, AND IT 
SHALL PERISH WITH ME.” Such isthe 
sentence, which, taken with all its 
concomitant circumstances, appears 
to me the most sublime in modern 
writ, yet without any supposable 
connexion with the literal import of 
that word. 

There is, generally, one promi- 
nent quality which characterizes the 
stile, as it often does the individual, 
and we can readily distingaish both 
in orators, and in authors, different 
varieties of this very same character. 
Thus in the exuberance of words com- 
mon to the three, how great is the 
difference; and how easy the dis- 
tinction between the majestic and 
fertilizing flow of Ciceronian dic- 
tion, the ostentatious, yet elegant 
amplification of Pitt, and the copi- 
ous barrenness of C—t—h, Thus 
too in the comimon quality of bril- 
liant fancy, we can easily discrimi- 
nate the antithetical stile of Grattan 
from the efflorescent of Burke. 

Far am | from confining the me- 
rits of the former, as Flood once 
did, to the powers of fancy, at a 
PP 
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time too, when he_ himself must 
have felt, what all Ireland then felt, 
and gloried in feeling that with 
those powers, that orator combined 
not only the principles but the flame 
of public virtue, and hence it was 
that all Ireland admired, and loved 
him. When those principles,” says 
an eminent genius, “are in the head 
alone, they are notions, principles 
from which to. reason, and they 
serve oftener to judge of the conduct 
of-ethers, than to influence our own. 
But when they are in the heart. too, 
they become sentiments, principles 
of action, and they unite the pow- 
ers of the whole man, in pursuit of 
every laudable purpose.” 

Thus, again, inthe common qua- 
lity of the suptims, we may dis- 
tinguish between the concentrated 
cnergy of Tacitus, the opulent and 
ornate diction of Gibbon, and the 
inimitable. stile of Junivs; a stile, 
polished, indeed so highly..by art, 
as serves most eflectaally to collect 
and condense the rays of his geoius; 
a rare combination of most vigorous 
intellect, with most exquisite taste ; 
contemptuous of figurative language, 
mul yet endowed “ with that deli 
cate perception of the scarcely @is- 
cermible boundary which separates 
ornament from exuberance, and ele- 
gauce from. atlectation ;”’ severe 
even to malignity*, and gifted with 
a sword of sarcasm so tempered, that 
neither keen nor solid, might resist 
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* Such and so gréat indeed is this ma- 
lignity, that it may be said to insinuate 
somewhat of the same disposition into the 
reader, who, for a moment, feels himself 
inclined to suspect that this severe man, 
was in the confidence of the very minis- 
try, whom he deemed it a duty to expose; 
that he compounded with his private and 
personal, for the sacrifice of his public and 
political conscience ; and that had he ever 
made himself known, his real name would 
have sunk in perishable infamy, while in 
“ assumed one, he has become inuner- 
ta 
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its edge 3 yet, with all this characte. 
ristic sublimity in the whole course 
of his letters, the master siroke, the 
crowning act of the practical spb. 
lime still remained. It was ag. 
complished—in the impenetrable 
concealment of the author, mock. 
ing alike the sagacity of poli. 
tical spies and the futile investiga. 
tions of literary curiosity ; and sy. 
perior not only to the temptations of 
popular fame while in life, but even 
to posthumous glory. There never 
has been, and relying as I do, on 
the sentence above cited, I am dis. 
posed to believe there never will be 
a revelation of this sublime myste. 
ry, hitherto unexampled in the histo. 
ry of. literature. Their monuments 
remain, but the names of him who 
built the greatest of the Pyramids 
and of him who polished thé periods 
of Junius are alike unknown. 
“ The other shape, 

If shape it might be called, that shape had 

none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or substance, might be called that shadow 

seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood a 

night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 
AND SHOOK A BREADFUL DART.— 


1 am, dir, yours, 


A. P, 
-—_— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
a 


CHARTER OF CARRICKFERGUS 
(Continued from page 205) 
ND furthermore, of our special 
grace, we will, and by these pie 
sents for us, our heirs, and succe> 
sors, graut unto the said mayor, 
sherifls, burgesses, and comumonalty 
of our town of Knockfergus afore- 
said, and.to their successors, 
they, and their successors for eve 
decide and. distinguish’ themselves 
into divers guilds and fratermiles 
according to their conditions, 
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and mysteries, and that every such 
aild may have and use several af- 
firs and marks, in note and differ- 
ence of their fraternities and my- 
series, and that eve such guild 
may have, and build one distinct 
hall or place within the said town. 
Whereas the brothers of such a 
guild may gather themselyes toge- 
ther, and that every such guild or 
fraternity, for every year, may be 
able and of power to elect and ap- 
point one guardian, or master, or 
wo guardians or masters, being of 
the sane fraternity, to exercise the 
office of master or guardian for one 
whole year, and no more; and fur- 
thermore, we have granted unto 
the said mayor, sheriff, burgesses, 
and commonalty of Knockfergus a- 
foresaid, and by these presents, for 
us our heirs and successors, do give 
and vrant unto the said mayor, she- 
rls, burgesses, and comumonalty of 
the town of Knockfergus, for ever, 
that no burgess inhabitant como- 
ting or residing within _ the 
franchises and liberties of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, or any of them, at 
aay time hereafter to come, shall 
bedrawn or compelled to come out 
of the franchises and liberties of the 
aid town of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
before us, Our heirs and_ successors, 
in our chief place, or the chief 
places of our heirs. or successors, 
which shall be then in Ireland, or 
before any our justices, barons, 
commoners, or other officers of our 
heims or successors, whatsvever as- 
signed and appointed to hold and 
keep assizes, sessions, Or inquisi- 
ius, in our county of Antrim, or 
it any place else within our realm 
f Ireland, to euquire for any thing, 
Cause, or matter, or for any things, 
Causes, or matters whatsoever, here- 
tofore done, perpetrated, or arisen, 
ot hereafiér to be doue, perpetrated, 
arising within the said town of 
Aaock fergus, or franchises and li- 
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berties of the same town, although 
it concern or touch us, afd that 
none of the burgesses, inhabiting, 
comorating, or residing within the 
said town, or the franchises, and 
liberties of the same town, at any 
time hereafter, may be put, empan- 
neled, returned, or sworn, or any 
o.1cofthem may be put, impannelled, 
or sworn out of the said town of 
Knockfergus, and the county of the 
town aforesaid, for any thing, cause, 
or matter, or for any things or mat- 
ters heretofore begun, done, hap- 
pened, or grown, or hergafter to'be 
done, perpetrated, arising or grown 
within the said town of Knockfer- 
fergus, or within the franchises and 
liberties of the same, before any one 
justices, barons, Commissioners, or 
any other officers, or the officers 
of our heirs or successors whatso- 
ever, at any assizes or any other 
inquisitions whatsoever, to be taken, 
arraigned or returned in the said 
county of Antrim, or in ahy where 
else in our realm of Ireland, although 
it concern us only in our town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, and the fran- 
chises, liberties, and county of the 
same, before our justices, barons, 
commiss:oners of our officers, of the 
justices, barons, commissioners, and 
olficers of our heirs and successors, 
from time to time, as it shall seem 
expedient tous. Provided, notwith- 
standing, that the burgesses, inlta- 
bitants, Comorating, or residing 
within the said town of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, aud liberties of the 
same town of Knockfergus, for the 
other tenures of their lands and te- 
nemeuts without the same town, 
and the franchises and liberties of 
the same, may answer in our courts, 
or the courts-of our heirs and’ suc- 
cessors at Dublin, or elsewhere 
within our realm of Treland afore- 
said, according to the laws and cus- 
toms of our said realm of Ireland. 
Provided also, and the said mayor, 





sheriffs, burgesses, and commonal- 
ty of the said town of Knockfergus, 
or them, their heirs, and succes- 
sors, do agree, grant, and promise, 
to us, our heirs, and successors, that 
all, and singular, our justices and 
commissioners, and the justices and 
commissioners of our heirs and suc- 
cessors, for gaol delivery, there, or 
for to enquire, hear and determine, 
all and every manner of treason, as 
well of the great as of the small, 
as of murders, burnings, felonies, 
imprisonments, trespasses, and of 
all other crimes and offences whatso- 
ever, or sworn to hold or keep any 
assizes whatsoever, within the said 
town of Carrickfergus, or within 
the liberties, franchises, or county 
of the e town aforesaid, from 
time to time for ever, as often as 
they shall be sent or assigned by us, 
or by our heirs and successors, into 
the said town and the franchises and 
liberties and county of the same, 
they may sit in the tholsell of the 
said town of Knockfergus, or in 
any where else within the said town, 
and the liberties and county of 
the same, in what place soeyer they 
will, and there may, from time to 
time, execute our commissions, 
or the commissions of our heirs 
and successors in that behalf, accord; 
ing to the tenor and force of them, 
And we further will and for us, our 
heirs and successors, grant unto the 
foresaid mayor, sherifls, burgesses, 
and commissioners of the foresaid 
town, and their successors, that they, 
at their own pleasure, within two 
years next ensuing the date of these 
presents, may be able to ordain a 
certain convenient place in the same 
town, franchises and suburbs of the 
same, for a gaol or prison of the same, 
for the arresting or attaching of any 
persons, for any treasons, felonies, 
transgressions, misdeeds, offences, 
or any other matter or cause what- 
soever, or to the said jail, to be 
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committed, and there according to 
the law of our realm of Ireland 
safely and carefully to be imprison. 
ed and kept until such time ag ae. 
cording to the law and custom’ of 
our foresaid realm of Ireland, they 
shall be thence delivered, as also 
for to keep the like prisoners, op 
any of them, in the said prisons 
by themselves, or their ministers, 
being thus committed and imprison. 
ed, or else according to due form of 
law, to deliver thein, or set them at 
large, and that the mayor, sheriff, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the 
foresaid town, and their successors, 
or the greater part of them, of 
whom, &c. may have full power 
and authority to choose, nominate, 
constitute, and appoint one fit per. 
son of the same, from time to time, 
as often as it shall be needful to be 
keeper or constable of the said jail 
and that all, and every such per, 
suns thus chosen, constituted, or 
appointed, and no other, nor any 
others, shall be keepers and con- 
stables, and may haye the keeping 
of the said gaol, or prison, and of 
all, and singular, the prisoners in 
the same, from timg to time impri- 
soned, during the pleasure of the 
said mayor, sheriff, burgesses, and 
commonalty, and their successors, 
for the time being, or the greater 
part of them, (of whgm, &c.) and 
that every such keeper ur constable 
of the said jail, before he receive 
his said office, shall take his cor- 
poral oath, for the true and faithful 
administration and execution of the 
said office of. keeper or constable 

the said gaol, before the mayor 

sheriff for the time being, and that 
every such keepers and constables 
of the foresajd gaol, shall have, le ’ 
and receive, from time to time, 

ever, as many fees, veils, rewards, 
commodities, perfitts, emoluments, 
and advantages, as the keepers. 

our gaclin the county of Antrim, 
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y elsewhere, are accustomed to 
neewe levy, or have, for or by 
wagon of his office, aud that the 
yow mayor and recorder of the same 
wen of Knockfergus aforesaid, and 
all, and singular, the other mayors 
and recorders, which shall be for 
ihetime from thenceforth for ever 
hereafter, shall be our justices, and 
the justices of our heirs and sncces- 
wr, for gaol delivery in the towa 
of Kuockfergus aforesaid, tor felons 
and other prisoners remaining in the 
wid jail, for the causes and mat- 
ies aforesaid, according to the laws 
and customs of our realm of Tre- 
hod, as often as it shall please 
themselves, as also that the new 
mayor and recorders of the same 
wn for the time being, may have 
full power and authority to do, per- 
form, and exercise all things con- 
eming all, and simgular, the pre- 
mises Which any other our justices 
fur gaol delivery within ourrealm of 
ieland, may be able to do, per- 
furm and execute. 

We have also granted for us our 
heirs and successors, unto the said 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
nonalty, aad their successors, that 
hey may be able within the same 
town, or the franchises and suburbs 
thereof, attheir will and pleasure to 
build and to erect gallowses ; and that 
may do, and execyte, and be able 
do full execution and judgment 
yop all felons and malefactors 
upon the same, according to the 
hws and customs of our realm of 

and, without any our hindrance 
impediment, or the bindrance of 
wr heirs and successors, or any 
aher our justices, officers, or mini- 
ters, or the justices, officers, or 
ministers of our heirs or successors § 
id furthermore, of our speciaj 
sce, certain knowledge, and mere 
notion, with the aforesaid assent, 
“give and grant, for us, our heirs 
successors, to the said mayor, 
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sheriff, burgesses, and @mmmonal- 
ty of the town of Koockfergus a- 
foresaid, and to their successors for 
ever, full power and authority, fron? 
time to time, to name, choose, and 
appoiut four serjeants, with maces, 
or clubs, to attend upon the mayor 
and sherifls of the samé town for the 
time being within the aforesaid 
town of Knockfergus, and to do and 
execute all summonses, distresses, 
attachments, and other mandates, 
and precepts ef the court of the 
said town of Knockfergus, as well 
upon the body as otherwise, within 
the town and county of the town 
aforesaid, and the franchises and 
liberties of the same, by virtue of 
any warrant or precept, or any other 
process, to them, or any of them, 
directed, or to be directed, and to 
do and execute all other things 
whatsoever to the office of serjeant 
at mace doth appertain, and that 
one of the said serjeants from time 
to time shall be nominated and cal- 
led the water-bailiff of the said town 
of’ Knockfergus, and that any such 
servitor or serjeant whatsoever, for 
the time being, shall be water-bai- 
liff of the same town, shall have the 
only power and authority of exe- 
cuting and serving of all process, 
precept, warrant, and mandate, 
and of doing all other things what- 
soever doth appertain to the office of 
water-bailiff} to be done upun the 
main-sea, or upon any arm of sea, or 
upon any part of the bay, creek, or 
river of Knockfergus aforesaid, be- 
tween Beer lomes and Fair fur- 
longs, near Knockfergus; and that 
these like officers, or ministers, thus 
chosen or appointed, and every of 
them, shall take their corporal oath, 
or oaths, before the mayor of the 
same town for the time being, to 
serve with their maces as water-bai- 
liffs, as is used in the said town, or 
respectively in any other town in 
our realm of Ireland, 
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And we further will, and by these 
presents for us, our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, grant voto the said mayor, 
sheriffs, it and commonal- 
ty of Knockfergus aforesaid, and to 
their successors, that the mayor of 
the same,town, and. his successors, 
for the time being, from henceforth 
for ever. heyeafter, at their own will 
and pleasure, so long as it shall 
seen) ht unto the said mayor or may- 
ors, that he or they may be able, 
and of power, to have .a sword be- 
fore him in any place whatsoever 
within the town of Knockfergus, 
and the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, carried and 
borne by some honest and fit man, 
which shall be chosen and appointed 
by the mayor, sherifls, and alder- 
men of the said town of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, from time to time, as 
often as it shall be needful in the 
like basiness, after the same man- 
ner and form as is used in any other 
town or .city before any other may- 
or, in any other towns or cities 
within our realm of Ireland, and 
that the said mayor, sheriff, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of the town 
aforesaid, and their successors, by 
their said serjeants and water- bailiffs, 
or by any one or more of them, may 
have power and authority, sto attach, 
arrest, and distrain the bodies of 
all manner of person and persons, 
for all mauner of pleas, debts, ac- 
coulits, trespasses, conventions, re- 
plevins and returns of cattle, and for 
ejetione firme, and all other actions 
personal whatsoever, within the town 
and county of the town of Knock- 
fergus, and in and within the fran- 
chises and liberties of the same, as 
well within the inclesed and arable 
land as without, after what manner 
soever they have been done, or aris- 
ing, or afier any manner have been 
moved, or shall happen to be moved 
before the mayor and sheritis of the 
aforesaid town for the time being. 
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We likewise grant for us, our heir, 
and successors, unto the said mayor 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonaly 
aforesaid, their successors, for the 
time being, that they may have a full 
power and authority, from time to 
time for ever, at their will and 
pleasure, to choose, notiate, ap. 
point, and ordain constables, and 
porters, and all other inferior officers 
aud ministers, which to the mayor 
sheriffs, and conmoualty aforesaid. 
and, to their successors, shall seem 
necessary for doing and executing 
the laws, businesses, and seryices 
And that we our heirs and successor 
from time to time, and for eye, 
do allow. such and the like officers 
thus to be elected, appointed, notiated, 
and constituted (as aforesaid), and by 
these presents do establish them in 
their said offices, giving, and_by 
these presents granting unto the said 
officers, full power and authority of 
using and executing within the town 
and county aforesaid, and withia 
the limits and precincts of the same, 
of all and every thing which doth 
belong or appertain to the said offi 
ces respectively to be done or exe. 
cuted, 

And furthermore of our more a 
bundant special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, we have 
granted, and by these presents tor 
us, our heirs, and successors, do 
grant unto the said mayor, sherifls, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the 
town of Knocktergus, aforesaid, to 
their successors, for ever, may bare 
a-court in the said town, aforesa 
and that they may be able and of 
power to keep the said court, twice 
every week for ever ; (Lo wil), every 
Monday and every Friday my 
week in the tholsell, in the 
town, or any other convenient place 


within the same town, without Of | 


impediment, or the impediment of 
our heirs and successors, or our JF 
tices, deputies, escheators, sherifls, 
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yschals, bailiffs, or any other our 
ginisters Of oflicers whatsoever, or 
ie ofiacers and ministers of our 
irs and successors, ty be held be- 
ore the mayor of the town of Knock- 
rgus aforesaid, for the time being, 
w his successors, or before his de- 
puty or deputies, to hear, examine, 
discuss all and all manner of ac- 
ions, suits, Complaints, and de- 
gands, of all and all manner of debts, 
» what sums or sums soever they 
wor shall amount uato, of all man- 
gr of respasses, detevns., accounts, 
ovenants, detail contracts, causes, 
wi demands, and matters whatso- 
wer, within the town and county 
dthe town of Knockfergus afore- 
aid, or either of them, and that 
the same court may be a court of 
rood, and that all and every the 
mayors of the said town for the time 
being, and their deputies, in their 
eferal offices, and any of them, 
wy have fuil power and authority 
wd jurisdiction, to hold, hear, ex- 
wine, and discuss, and end al! aud 
wery the pleas and complaints a- 
ivesaid, either by our writ or writs 
« by the writ or writs of our heirs 
ud successors whatsoever, ar by 
vil or bills of complaint, or com- 
jamts whatsoever, according to 
ledue form of law, and to proceed 
wjidgment in and upon.the same, 
ud afterwards te do execution as 
‘shall be consonant and agreeable 
Nourlaws. And that all and every 
weh action, pleas, and complaint, 
hopening or befalling within the 
eid town, or county, of the 
tine town of Kuockfergus aforesaid, 
or to be done, applied, or to 
wplied, in the same town of 
Kletgus aforesaid, or in. the 
maty of the town of Knocktergus 
tesaid, shall be pleaded and kept 
“ore the mayor of the town afore- 
tu-and his suecessors, for the 
te being, in the tholsell or court- 
aforesaid, and uot elsewhere, 
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nor in any other court or courts 
whatsoever, nor in the court er 
courts of our heirs or sucessors what- 
soever, nor before any one or aay 
others our justice or justices, or the 
justice or justices of our heirs and 
successors, unless it be for the want of 
Justice in that behalf there to be had, 

And moreover, of our special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, we do grant unto the said 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, com- 
monalty of the aforesaid town, and 
to their successors, that for all and 
every the aforesaid actions, and com- 
plaints, and pleas, to be prosecuted 
and held before the mayor, process 
may be had or made by sumimotis, 
attachment, distress, and  capias, 
or by any other processes, according 
to the laws of our realm of Ireland, 
as the cause shall require. And far- 
thermore, of our more plentiful speci- 
al grace, certain knowledge, and inere 
motion we willand by these presents, 
for’ us, our heris, and successors, 
do give and grant unto the said 
mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
monalty, and to their successors for 
ever, that they and their successors for 
ever in time to come, may have, 
and in their own power retain, from 
uume to time, to their owa proper use 
and behoof all, and singular, the 
fines, penalties, forfeitures, and a- 
mercements, growing or arising ia 
the said court to be held as afore- 
said, before the mayor of the saidtown, 
or by reason of the aforesaid court, 
or in any other court or courts, held 
or to be held within the aforesaid 
town, or within the county of the 
aforesaid town, or within, any of 
them, before the mayor of the a- 
foresaid town, or before the eschea- 
tor, clerk of the market, coroners, 
sheriffs, or any.other justices of the 
peace in the said county, of the 
town aforesaid, or before our jus- 
tice, or the justices of our heijes and 
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successors, assigned for holding as- 
sizes, and for our jail delivery, for 
the county of the same town, from 
time to time, as often as hereafter 
they shall sit or be appointed, toge- 
ther with all and singular other per- 
quisites, profits, commodities, and 
emoluments, to the court of any of 
them, belonging or appertaining, 
or after any manner growing or a- 
rising from thence, without render- 
ing ahy manner of accounts to us, 
our heirs or suecessors, or doing or 
paying any thing to as, our heirs, 
or successors for the same, and that 
they, and their saccessors for ever, 
shall have all the fines, issues, for- 
feitures, and amercements, belong. 
ing to our justices of the peace, with- 
in the aforesaid town, coopty, and 
liberties of the town aforesaid, or 
the suhurbs of the same, or after 
any sort coming from the same, to 
be levied by the proper’ ministers, 
or officers, to the public good and 
profit of the town aforesaid. 

And furthermore, of our more 
plentiful special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, for us, our 
heirs and successors, we grant, and 
give license to the said mayor, 
sherifls, burgesses, and  coimmon- 
alty of the town aforesaid, that the 
said mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and 
commonalty of thetown aforesaid, and 
their successors for ever, may have 
and hold twice a-year, in every 
half year, for ever, one court-leet 
or view of frankpledge, within the 
said town of Carrickfergus, and 
franchises of the same, before the 
recorder of the same town for the 
time being, or his sufficient deputy, 
within the month next after the 
feast of Easter, and within the mouth 
next after the feast of St. Michael 
the arch-angel, for ever, according 
to the laws and customs of our realm 
of Ireland, or of our realm of Eng- 
land, there to be held, and that 


they, and their successors, within 
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the same town and franchises and 
liberties of the same, aud within the 
county of the same town, may have 
the assize of buving bread and ale 
and of all other victuals vendable 
whatsoever, as also the correctiog 
and punishment of them, or any 
of them in the same court, and gj] 
and whatever other things which 
doth appertam, or ought, or ma 
appertain to a court leet or view 
of frank-pledge, and that the re. 
corder of the town for the time be: 
ing, oF his deputy as aforesaid, may 


do, order, and execute in the same | 


court leet, all and every thing what. 
soever which may, ought, or is ac. 
customed to be done, ordered, o 
executed in any otlier court or view 
of frank-pledge within our realm of 
Freland, by the laws and customs 
of our realm of Ireland, aforesaid, 
and also that the said mayor, she 
riffs, burgesses, and cemmonalty 
of the town aforesaid, and their 
saccessors, may have and retain to 
they own proper use, and bebo 
all the issues, profits, perquisites 
fines, punishments, redemptions, 
forfeitures, | amercements, — here- 
after to be forfeited, or set down 
in all and singular such court-leet 
or view of frankpledge for the better 


maintenance and building of the} 


walls of the town aforesaid, 

And we also further grant, for 
us our heirs and successors, unto the 
said mavor, sheritis, burgesses and 
commonalty of the town aforesaid, 
and to their successors, all goodsané 
chattels waifed, strayed, aud one 
ed, happening and arising within t 
Siceastt wai and in and with 
the franchises, liberties, and cout 
ty of the same, and tle premise 
of-them, or any of them, and 2 
the and chattels of all ma 
uer of felons and fugitives, amd ¢ 
victed, attainted, outlawed, 
demned, and felo’s de se, deo 
and all wrecks of the sed, #" 
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ind happening, found, or to be 
fyid, within the Beer loomes and 
fait furlongs, ‘and within the town 
and ‘county of the town aforesaid, 
and the franchises and liberties of 
the same, and the premises of them 
or any of them for ever, (except 
within the point or creek within the 
town of Belfast aforesaid. or the li- 
berties of the same), without ren- 
dering accouut or giving any thing 
to our heirs or successers for the 
ame, and that without the distur- 
bance, molestation, violence, grie- 
vance of us, our heirs, or successors, 
of our justices, escheators, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, or other onr officers or mini- 
sers, or the officers or ministers of 
our heirs or successors whatsoever, 
And furthermore, of our more 
ample special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, for us, our 
heirs and successors, we give and 
grant unto the said mayor, burges- 
ss, and commonalty of Knockfer- 
gus aforesaid, and-to their succes- 
wrs, that they, and their succes- 
srs for ever, may have within the 
aid town of Knockfergus, and the 
liberties and franchises of the same 
town, a staple of merchants in, as 
ample manner and form to all in- 
tents and purposes as the citizens of 
our city of Dublin hath, or doth en- 
joy the same in the said city of Dub- 
lin, and that every mayor of the said 
town of Knockfergus, for and dur- 
ingthe year next following the ex- 
pation of his oftice of mayor of the 
ame town, shall be mayor of the 
saple of the same town of Knockfer- 
gus, and that two others of the bur- 
gesses of the same town, whom the 
uayor, sheriffs, burgesses, and com- 
Monalty of the same town shall 
» shall be constables of the 
taple of the aforesaid town for the 
ame year, and that the said mayor, 
wid constables for the time being, 
U have full power and authority 
their foresaid offices, to exe- 
we, take, and certify all recogni- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XXXII. 
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zance of the staple, to hold all pleas 
of the staple, and to do all other 
things appertaining or necessary for 
the office of mayor and constables of 
the staple within the same town of 
the franchises of the same, in as 
ample manner and form to all in- 
tents and purposes as the mayor and 
constables of the staple of the city 
of Dublin, notwithstanding the sta- 
tute of staple, made in a parliament 
held in the 27th year of the reign of 
Edward the third, some time king 
of England, or any other statute, 
act, ordinance, restraint, cause, pro- 
Vision, or matter whatsoever, to the 
contrary notwithstanding, And for 
that, it may very often happen to 
fall out that the mayor of the town 
aforesaid, for the time being, to be 
absent without the said town, or to 
be feeble or weak, or detained with 
any sickness within the same town, 
we, willing to extenda more plen- 
tiful favour upon the said mayor, 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonal- 
ty of the town of Knockfergus out 
of our special grace, certain know- 
ledge, and mere motion, we will, 
and by these presents for us, our 
heirs and successors, do give and 
grant unto the said Robert Lyndon, 
and to his successors, mayors of the 
town of Knockfergus aforesaid, for 
the time being, that they, and their 
successors, or any one ofthem, may be 
able and of power, whensoever, and 
as often asit shall seem expedient unto 
them, ortoany oreither of them, with 
the consent and assent of the greater 
humber of the aldermen of the town 
aforesaid, for the time being, to 
nominate, make, substitute, and ap~ 
point and depute one of the alder- 
men of the same town for the time 
being, to be his deputy and under- 
mayor of the town of Knockfergus 
aforesaid, in the absence of such 
mayors whatsoever, did make his de- 
puty or under-mayor as aforesaid, to 
exercise and execute all things whatso- 
everdoth appertainto the officeof may- 


Qq 
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Or of the town aforesaid, anil to the of- 
fice of escheator, say-master, and 
clerk of the market of the town a- 
foresaid, as hereafter shall appertain 
to be done, exercised, or executed. 


' 

And .furthermcre, we give and 
grant by these presents, for us, our 
1eirs and successors, to the said 
deputies. or under-mayors for the 
time being, so constituted, nominat- 
el, and deputed, and to any one 
of them full and absolute power and 
authority to do, exercise, and exe- 
cute, and to every of them so no- 
minated, appointed, and constitut- 
ed as aforesaid, may be able to do, 
exercise, and execute in and during 
the absence of the said mayor all 
aud every thing whatsoever doth or 
shal] appertain or belong to the of- 
fice and place of mayor of the town 
aforesaid, or to the office of eschea- 
tor, say -master, and clerk of the market 
of the tewn aforesaid, orf the count 
of thetown aforesaid, or either of them 
in. as ample manner and form, and as 
fully and wholly as if the mayor 
of the town aforesaid, for the time 
being, Were present, as the mayor 
of the aforesaid town, or as the es- 
cheator, say-masteryf or clerk of 
the market of the aforesail town, 
could do, exercise, aad exe- 
cute, having) first taken the oath of 
such an under-mayor before, the 
maver of the town aforesaid, and 
four aldermen of the same town will 
faithfully and justly to do and exe- 
cute all things whatsoever doth be- 
Jong and appertain to the said offices 
or any of them. . 


And furthermore, of our mere am- 
ple special grace, and of our certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, for us, 
our heirs and successors, we give and 
grant to the said mayor, sheriffs, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of the town 
aforesaid, and to their successors, 
that they and their successors for 
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ever, may have their fishing in the 
water or river of Kwockfergus, in a, 
ample manner and form as ever 
have had, or heretofore were accus 
tomed to have in time of our 
cessors kings and queens of Eng. 
land. 

And furthermore, plentiful special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, we have given and granted, 
and by these presents for us, our 
heirs and succéssors, do give and 
grant unto the said mayor, sheriffs, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the 
town of Knockfergus, aforesaid, and 
to their successors, that they and 
their successors for ever, may have 
and hold two markets within the a. 
foresaid town of Knockfergus ine 
week in the manner and form follow. 
ing, that is to say, that they and their 
successors may have and liold one of 
the said two markets on every satur- 
day, there to be held for ever. 


And moreover, that the said mayor, 
sheriffs, burgesses, and commonalty 
of the said town, and their successors, 
may have and hold yearly for ever, 
two chief markets or fairs, in some 
convenient place within the said town, 
or in’ the county of the town of 
Knockfergus aforesaid, and the pre- 
mises of the same, that is to say, oneof 
the chief markets or fairs to be held in 
some certain convenient place within 
the said town, or in the county of 
‘the said town of Knockfergus, every 
year on the feast of St. Philip and 
Jacob the apostles, and for two days 
next after following the same feast 
day of Philip and Jacob and the 
other of the said chief markets or 
fairs to be kept in some certain 
convenient place of the foresaid town 
of Knockfergns, or in the town 
county of Knockfergus, ar 
on the feast of All-saints, and iL 
days .next following the feast ofA 
saints, for every year to be 
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coatinued, $0 as the feast of St. Phi- 
lip and Jacob and of All-saints do not 
fl, nor any of them doth; fall on 
Saturday or Sunday, and as, often as 
the said: feasts do fall, or any: of them 
doth fall on Saturday or Sunday as a- 
foresaid, that then the Monday next 
after the foresaid feasts, of any of 
them, and for two days from thence 
oext following to be continued for 
eet, together with ‘a pie-poudre* 
‘ort in the said -markets and fairs, 
or in any of them, to be held with 
al other tolls, liberties, and free cus- 
toms, pfofits, advantages, commo- 
dities, and emoluments, to the like 
markets or fairs, or markets aforésaid, 
after any manner appertaining or be- 
longing, so as the said markets or 








*Piespoudre, is. an old French law- 
phrase, signifying ‘ dusty feet.” It is ap- 
plied to the jurisdiction given by some 
charters to determine, in a summary man- 
ner, causes of complaint, arising in a fair, 
the examinations, and decisions, on which 
were to be so speedy before.the termina- 
tion of the fair, that the complainants ap- 
peared with dusty-feet, or without pre- 
tious preparation. 
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fairs: he not, nor any of them be the 
annoyance or hurt of the neighbour- 
ing, markets or, fairs, or any of them; 
wherefore, we do, will, grant, and 
firmly command to be enjoyed by 
us, our heirs and successors, by these 
presents, that: the,, mayor, , sheriffs, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the said 
town of Knockfergus ; and their suc- 
cessors for ever, may have and. hold 
the said markets, and chief markets. or 
fairs in the place in the manner and 
form aforesaid: in the “place for ever, 
with all the liberties and free .eus- 
toms, as also with all profits, revenues, 
advantages, commodities, and emolu- 
ments, after any manner appertains 
itty of belonging to such like mats 
kets, chief markets or fairs, without 
rendering account or paying any thing 
to us, our heirs or successors, for the 
same, so as the foresaid markets, chief 
markets or fairs, be not, nor any of 
them be, to. the annoyance or hurt 
of the neighbout markets, chief-mar- 
kets, or fairs. ost 


(To be Concluded in our next. ) 


j 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


NOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
STAHL. 


MADAME DE 


“0! woman! in our hours of éase, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade, 
By the light, quivering aspen made: 
When pain and anguish, wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 

ScoTt?T’s MarMion. 


ADAME DE STAHL’s -history 

isthe reverse of what is gene- 
rally found in romauces, where the 
‘mine from a cottage is raised to 
high rank, Her misfortanes greatly 
‘attributed to her reputation. Sie 
keeived an excellent education, and 
tom it she derived noble sentiments, 
0d a love of virtue, which, by long 





ha>it became natural to her. Her 
ta;her was obliged to remove to Eng- 
land, and: her mother remained in 
France. The want of means of sub. 
sistance, induced Madame de Lau- 
nay too look out for a retreat for 
herself and her little daughter, which 
she obtaived in the Abbey of St. 
Sauveur. Madamede la Rochefou- 
cauit, the Abbess, generously ad- 
mitted her without any expense. 
The nuns, having no employment, 
faii into that lassi. ude which fastens 
on the first object of amusement, and 
they loved Mademoiselle de Launay 
with that vehemence, ‘which leisure 
and solitude communicate to seuti- 
ments of all kinds, ‘Though only in 
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her third year, she said some things 


which, on account of her age, were 
thought witticisms. ‘The Abbess was 
sister to the witty Duke de Roche- 
foucault,.and had herself'a great 
share of that talent; but wit is no 
preservative against whims, and Ma- 
demoiselle de Launay gained her fa- 
your by a very trifling incident. 
“The apartment of the Abbess,” 
says she, “ was an infirmary of sick 
dogs. Here lay the lame, and the 
incurable. None of any ‘beauty 
were admitted as patients, the lady 
well knowing that there would be 
<loors enough open for their relief, 
One day, just as we were sitling 
down to supper, | happened to tread 
on the foot of one of these poor 
creatures. The. Abbess reddened 
with anger, and a kind person next 
to whom I was placed, whispered to 
me to ask pardon. Not compre- 
hending that she was the party of- 
fended ; I got down fiom my chair, 
and went and kneeled before the doy 
which I had hurt, and, it seems, 
made my excuse very movingly. 
This took effect, and placed me high 
in her fayour. The nuns used to di- 
vert themselves, in chatting with 
me. Indeed my understanding was 
clearer than is usual at such an age. 
This may be sail without vanity, as 
children, from being accounted pro- 
digies of wit, are known to degene- 
rate into monstrous stupidity.” 
These happy qualities were culti- 
vated by all the instructions of which 
her age was capable, She associated 
with grown up persons, who knew 
enough to answer all she could ask, 
and she was perpetually teizing them 
with questions, Instead of being 
lulled asléep with tales, her head 
was furnished with the elements of 
history, which was so well arranged, 
that she frequently quoted passagesto 
good .. Such aptitude’ in- 
creased the attention of the ladies 
who interfered in her education. 
The Dutchess of Ventadour made 
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Madame de Launay an offer of be. 
ing governess to her only daughter 
but this kind of life, and especially the 
inclinations of her pupil being im. 
compatible with her rigid ideas of 
devotion, she left the place, and afer 
a year’s absence, was joyfully receiy. 
ed at the convent. Mademoiselle 
de Grieu, one of the nuns, havin 
been appointed to the Priory of St, 
Lewis at Rouen, took Mademoiselle 
de. Launay with her. She was 
overjoyed to sce new objects; and 
still more, when she arrived at St, 
Lewis. The convent of St, Lewis 
was now a little state where she 
reigned supreme. ‘The chief care 
of the Abbess and her sister was to 
please ber. No less than four 
sisters attended her, and the rovings 
of her giddy fancy kept them all 
sufficiently employed, When check- 
ed in nothing, we desire a great deal, 
She loved reading ; and, as the con- 
vent library consisted only of devo 
tional books; she every day empley- 
ed some hours in reading them, 
She got some romances, which made 
such impression on her mind, that 
she did “not feel'such strong emotion 
under her own feal adventures as she 
did for those of the ficticiobs per- 
sons there exhibited. She was seti- 
ously told to forbear reading those 
seductive books: and she obeyed 9 
punctually, that ‘though she had 
stopped in the height of a most 
striking incident, she would not pre- 
ceed to the unravelling of it, 
withstood ° matiy ‘ solicitations 
tead it privately.” “ 

In her studies she perceived the 
inconvenience of not being # 
quainted with geometry, and ® 
mediately began to study 1, 
aflorded her very useful amusement. 
The convent of St. Lewis was 
bad circumstances, at the time of 
Madame de Grieu’s being made Ab. 
bess, anda famine, with which Frave 
was visited some years after, Tet” 
ed jit to the lowest misery: 
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suns Became discontented, aad ca- 
bals Were SOON formed. The Arch- 
pishop of Rouen visited the Abbey, 
and after hearing the many general 
coniplaints, declared that Madame 
de Grieu must either resign the Ab- 
hey, or dismiss Madamoiselle de 
lamay. “1 found no way,” says 
she, “ to bear the expectation of such 
asentence, but by arresting the agitas 
tion of my mind, by an intense ap- 
lication to abstract matters; and 
Felieve by early custom, this so 
veneficient expedient might be im- 
proved to a habit, and thus we may 
ave ourselves a great deal of fruit- 
less disquietude. Malice so on inform- 
dime of his grace’s determination. 
The grief of the Abbess and her 
ister dulled ail sense of my own. 
At last after a long consultation, the 
Abbess concluded that she would 
oer to resign the temporal con- 
cerns of her house, producing ac- 
counts in proof of her care and rec- 
titude, and live with her sister, her 
nieces and me on her allowance from 
her family, without taking a single 
louis* from her benefice.” 

Thus some years passed quietly, 
‘ill Mademoiselle de Silly, one of the 
convent boarders, was sent to visit 
her father at his seat, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, | Mademoiselle de Launa 
was seized with the small-pox—she 
was not concerned either for her 
life, or her face: the pain was all, 
and that did not prevent her from 
desiring to be removed, that no one 
might suffer from contagion. = 

The Abbess, though extremely 
wwilling to part with her, consent- 
al tolet her spend some time with 
Mademoiselle de Silly. She arrived 
at avery handsome seat, something 
melancholy and ancient, like its 
owner, “ The old Marquis,” says 


the,” was averse to expense, and the 
== 





‘* A gold coin worth about twenty shil- 


lop. 
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Marchioness, too devout for much 
Visiting ; so that for some time | only 
saw two or three neighbouring gen- 
tlemen of whom IL had scarce taken 
any notice till the Chevalier D’Herb 
came, Aftera party atombre, he went 
away, promising to return and make 
some stay. I felt that 1 wished he 
might come again, and on enquiring 
into the cause, 1 said to myself that 
he wasa manof wit and agreeable 
conversation, much to be wished for 
in such a lonely place: on examin- 
ing what grounds I had for my opi- 
nion of his wit, and carefully recol- 
lecting what he had said, I found 
only, Gano, three Matadores, and sans 
Prendre*, Athis second visit, when 
he talked more, this supposed wit va- 
nished. He came frequently, and 
Mademoiselle de Silly and I judged 
that one of -us had pleased him, but 
which was not easily discernible. I 
betted on her side and she on mine; 
it became a business to both, to 
discoyer whose was this conquest ; 
avery slender one indeed; but in 
solitude objects become inflated, 
ijke things put into an exhausted re- 
cipient. This contest went no fur- 
ther than pleasantry, yet on hearing 
that he had formally declared him- 
self, and that it was not for me, I 
felt a vexation which I did not at 
first know what to make of, After 
spending five or six months at Silly, I 
returned to the convent after promis- 
ing to return to Silly the next year. 
This the Marchioness was the more 
desirous of, as she expected her son 
to spend the summer there, and with 
some company he would not be so 
soon tired of the country. He had 
een one of the prisoners taken at 
he battle of Hochstet, and brought to 
England, where, being threatened 
with symptoms of a_ pulmonary 
consumption, he was allowed to re- 





turn to France on parole. I met 
ease a E 
* Card terms, 
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Mademoiselle) D’Epinay, I generally 
watked home tv the convent, Mon- 
sieur de Rey, who seldom fatied 
being there, handed me home. In 
the way was a large square, and in 
the beginning of our acquaintance, 
he constantly kept along the side ot 
it, whereas’ he now crossed it; 
whence DP concluded his love to be 
diniiitished, at least the whole dit- 
ference of ‘the diagonal to the two 
sides of the square.” 

Mademoiselle de Lannay was im- 
patient for the tithe of returaing to 
Silly, though since the torture of 
mind she had undergone, from. the 
preference given to her old acquain- 
tance there, her love for her was 
not quite so passionate. Shortly ai- 
ter'the young Marquis arrived. He 
was at first very reserved and spoke 
little: his books were his compantons. 
When be did speak, his wit and 
sense’ appeared, without any design 
of histo showthem. His sister who 
had seen him miore sociable, was 
offinded av his reserve.“ One: day,” 
suys Mademoiselle de Launay, 
“walking in a wood, where we 
nmagined ourselves alone, we gave 
full vent to our indignation ; but 
though unperceived by us, he was 
s0 near as to over-hear us. Thus he 
came toknow our undisguised sen- 
timents. On our return to the house, 
he said to us that be bad beard) a 
great dleal of ill spoken of hun, and 
not in jest. “ Whoever coup!ams 
of you,” answered I, ‘cannot be in 
a jocular humour 3” this answer plea- 
sed him... “ So,” replicd he, * 1 find 
in the vale of Auge, what. I little 
expected.” He. then owned the 
pleasure with which he had heard 
our talk, though we had not spared 
with a jovial reception at the convent, 
and frequently sew Monsieur de Rey, 
who stul showed a great regard 
for me, yet from some slight circum- 
stances, 1 discerned some decra e in 
his sentiments, when I is ‘ted 
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him. . Since that time he thought us 
worthy of his company, walking 
reading, every thing was now iy 
common. ! 

The Marquis de Silly was obliged 
to go to court sooner than he wish. 
ed, as he was not tired of being a 
home where be found,’ what he had 
seldom. seen in the | world,, artless 
sentiments ; he also enjoyed. solid 
convessations, which offered new sub. 
jects of science to his mind; his 
ideas ‘were clear and lively, his ex. 
pressions simple and noble. Noth. 
ing athected, nothing forced ever ap- 
peared in his behaviour ;_ he had tno 
much wit to think of showing it, 
war, was his passion, and his attens 
tion was fixed on whatever related 
to it, Ambition was the wain-Spring 
of the motions of bis soul, and poss. 
bly had obscured some of his virtues; 
it. caused his errors and misfortunes, 
He had perceived bow liable Ma 
demeiselle de Launay was to be in 
love, and from a fear.of giving her 
an opportunity. ef explaining, her 
sentiments, he was.very cautious of 
finding her alone ;, she though firm. 
ly determined mot to say any thing 
to him, passionately wished forthis 
meeting, which he so much avoided. 
She wished to show him how very 
far she was froin forgetting what she 
owed to herself. ‘This satisfaction 
at length she had in one of their v 
sual walks. Mademoiselle de Silly 
excused herself as indisposed : the 
Marchioness, who in all things ¢cou- 
sulted her son’s amusement, bid 
Mademoiselle de Launay go withhin; 
there was now no receding. 
walked’ to some distance, and he was 
much more uneasy than she was; 
he spoke not a word. This little 
triumph opened her mouth. At frst 
she took notice how delightfal the 
country looked, but this not bemg 
far enough trom the topics, she was 
for avoiding, she soared up anion 
celestial bodies, and ranged t 
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the whole system of nature. In this 
oliy region she firmly kept herself, 
hill their return home. The Mar- 
gis cured of his disquietude, civilly 
ined in the conversation ; which, 
though the subject was serious, had 
heen carried on with sprightliness 
aid pleasantry. One advantage she 
reaped from it was, that he saw she 
knew how to speak, and to be silent. 
flis departure to court, though it was 
not to be without a return, gave her 
ary sensible grief. 

la the beginning of winter she 
returned to the convent, and to give 
ome variety to her thoughts, began 
0 write tales and romances, imtro- 
dying several pictures of the same 
original. These tales served instead 
of confidants, the use of whom she 
always thought beth abject and dan- 
gerous. 


The old Marquis de Silly died, and 
Mademoiselle de Launay was not 
mminded of ker promise of return- 
ing to Silly house. ‘This circums'ance 
provoked her, aud to divert her atten- 
tion she went to visit Mademoiselle de 
h Ferté, niece to the president of 
theparliament of Rouen. Monsieur 
de la Ferté’s house was about four 
ltagues from Silly; it wasan old seat of 
in odd figure, like a gothic R, as ma- 
tyof the ancient seats in Normandy 
lad been built in the shape of the 
fist letter of the owners name. The 
wounding country was extremely 
beautiful and picturesque, Although 
the situation of her mind was me- 
luicholy, she was delighted with 
ter visit; yet she never lost sight 
of the object which had made her 
tkethis journey. Being determin- 
sl to visit Silly, she prevailed on 
the Marchioness de Silly to promise 
send her carriage to meet her, 
but she was so eager to go, that she 
“tof in the Caen-stage, leaving 

emoiselle de la Ferté overwhelm- 
with grief for her departure. 
was mortified to find by the 
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conversation of the passengers that 
the Marquis de Silly had gone to 
Versailles. She was now on the 
road to see one whom she would not 
find, and before she could fix on any 
plan to adopt, she found herself at 
St. Pierre sur Dive, where the coach 
stopped for the night. “ Here,” 
says she, “ was [ at an inn, without 
acquaintance or relations. | had on- 
ly a little foot-boy. ‘The frightful- 
ness of the place, and being alone 
threw me into a trouble, beyond more 
considerable incidents of my life, 
because when they happened they 
were less disproportionate to my 
degree of strength ; courage is of very 
slow growth in aconventual education, 
Whenal was a little come to my- 
self, I asked how, far it was to Silly 
house; I was informed I had passed 
itonly by a league, and that frons 
the place I was, no carriage could 
go thither, and | must either take a 
borse or go to Caen which was tour 
leagues further. Had I[ been told 
I must get upon a Dromedary, [ 
could not have been more frighten- 
ed. Howeyer, at day-break, 1 was 
put upon horse-back, but more like 
a bundle than a living creature, the 
foot-boy who had followed me, lead- 
ing the horse by the bridle. Our 
guide lost his way, and we were o- 
bliged to leave the horse at a brook ; 
and the rest of the way I walkei 
amidst a heavy rain, in the Pais 
D’ Auge, so famous for dirty roads. 
At length | reached Silly-house, all 
over mud, and such a figure that_it 
was soine satisfaction to be in no 
danger of meeting the Marquis. 
A thousand excuses were made 
for not sending me word of the dis- 
appointment, but the Marquis de 
Silly’s departure was so. precipitate, 
as not to admit of moment’s delay. 
I feigned myself pleased, although 
little cause I had, and soon returned to 
Monsieur de la Ferté’s at Roeux, and 
from thence to Rouen, where l found 
every thing as I had left it, except 


——_— ~——- 
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the sudden death of Monsieur de 
Rey. Although I had never loved 
him, and his love for me had been 
at an end, it gavé me a very sensi- 
ble concern,” 

The remainder of the year she 
spent very quietly in the convent. 
The Abbess was seized with a dan- 
gerous illness which terminated in 
death in a few days. She was a 
very amiable character, such a fund 
of real goodness, so much sweet- 
ness, so much concern for others and 
neglect of herself, and such punc- 
tuality and attention to all her du- 
ties, were rarely combined in an Ab- 
bess, 

Madame de Grieu had always lived 
with her sister the Abbess, and the 
Abbey was by right hers, but the for- 
mer cabals were again in motion ; she 
might have removed to the Abbey of 
Jouarre as a nun, but she would not 
forsake Madetmviselle de Launay, 
and a young niece who was equally 
dearto her. She accordingly remov- 
ed with them to a convent-in Paris, 
until something more advantageous 
might. offer. Mademoiselle de 
Launay found the necessity of 
strengthening her mind with steady 
principles, She determined, rather 
than be a burden to her friends, to 
bear penury or seek a service ; for 
certainly it is only by our personal be- 
haviour that we are debased ; we fre- 
quently sink under want, not so much 
from its weight as our own weakness ; 
yet, not to be extreme in her firm- 
ness, she accepted of ten pistoles 
from a female friend. She now be- 

an to find a change in her situation, 
Ritherto she had always lived where 
she was the chief object of attention, 
and where every trifle, if it con- 
cerned her, made an event. One 
day she had an head-ache—this for- 
merly would have set the whole 
house in a bustle, .abbess, sisters, and 
maids, now she was merely asked if 


she wanted any thing. 


(April. 


At length Mademoiselle de Launay 
went to reside at the convent La 
Presentation*, where she had just 
sufficient to pay a quarter’s allow. 
ance. “A little before the time 
was expired,” says she, “I was 
taken so ill that 1 had some hopes of 
dying, but I was disappointed, One 
never dies inthe right time. When 
I was recovering, my _ sister, who 
lived with the Dutchess dela Ferté, 
came to see me, and with great trans. 
ports of joy, copgratulated me oa 
the fortune whichshe imagined 
now before'me. She told me that go- 
ing to Versailles with the Dutchess 
de la Ferté, she had mentioned me, 
and said that I knew all that could 
be known, and ennumerated to her 
Grace the sciences, of which she ima. 
gined I was mistress of. The 
Dutchess being ignorant, thought | 
was a prodigy. Inthe whole world 
there was not a person more arden; 
in her fancies. She arrived at Ver- 
sailles with her mind fall of this 
supposed prodigy, which she spoke 
of im all companies, and especially 
at Madame de Ventacout’s ¢ her 
sister, Her imagination became in- 
flamed by the warmth of her elocu- 
tion, and she said a bundred things 
more than had been told her. My 
sister afler this narrative, told me 
that I must by all means wait wpon 
her lady and thank her: I wasnot 
mistress of a gown fit to make my 
appearance in, but borrowed one 
from a convent boarder for a few 
hours. We got to the Dutchess 
just at. her awakening. She 
was delighted at the sight of me, 
and said a thousand thiogs m my 

raise. After a few questions 00 
side, and some plain, and possibly 
insipid answer on mine ; “ Blessmé 
says she, “never creature talked s9 

— eas 

*An order of nuns established in Frans 


in 1627, 
+ Thes governess to Lewis the Seo 
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gnely | She comes just in the nick 
of time to write a letter for me to 
Monsieur Desmarets which I must 
end him immediately. Come Ma- 
jemoiselle, some paper shall be 
brought to you, and you need only 
write’  “ But what shall I write 
Madam?”? answered I, much out 
of countenance, ‘* You may: give it 
what turn you please ; it must. be 
right: I insist on his complying 
with what I ask.””’ But Madame,” 
replied I, ‘still I should know what 
you would say to him.” * No, no, 
vou understand me.’ What could 
| gather from such a vague sallies? 
bot it was in vain to insist on any 
futher explanation? At last, con- 
wun 2 the broken sentences which 
ame from her, I guessed the mate 
rin hand. At length I finished 
the letter, and with a palpitating 
heart for the success of it, went 
ad delivered it to her. ‘ Well,” 
med she, ‘ thisis just the whole 
what 1 was for saying to him; 
‘is teally strange she should hit my 
thoughts so well. Hetty your sister 
8 a surprizing girl. Oh! since she 
iis such a knack at writing I must 
lave another letter to my steward 
that may be despatched while I 
dress.” “ There was no asking a 
cond time what she intended to 
ay. A torrent of words issued from 
let mouth with a rapidity, which 
il my attention could not keep 
pace with ; I was still more embar- 
nssed with this; second essay. She 
lad named her Counsellor and At- 
mey, who constituted a. part of 
this letter, They were both utter- 
yunknown to me and unfortunately 
took the name of the one. for that 
the other, “ The busine¢ss is well 
‘wiched,” said she after reading my 
ter,” but how could a girl of your 
"call my Counsellor by the At- 
imey’s name ?? By this she dis- 
‘eted the limits of my genius; 
Jet by good fortune, it did not en- 
MELFAST MAG, NO, XXXII 
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tirely lose me in her esteem. By 
the time I had finished these dis- 
patches, she was dressed, and in a 
hurry to be at Versailles. I followed 
her to the coach, and when she had 
seated herself, and my sister whom 
she took with her, had got in.— 
“Suppose,” said she to my sister, 
“ I should take her with us?, Come 
in Mademoiselle, I’ll show you to 
Madame de Ventadour.” This or- 
der was a thander-clap to me, but 
the time for having a will of my 
own, and opposing that of others, 
was now over. After asking me 
innumerable questions; “ to be sure,” 
said she, “as you know so many 
things, you understand casting a 
nativity; there is nothing in my 
mind comes up to that.” I told 
her that I had not the least idea of 
the science. “ And why,” said she 
“ learn so many which are of no 
use?” I assured her that I had 
never learned any, but without 
minding me she was now running on 
in praise of geomancy, chiromancy, 
&c. related to me several predic- 
tions concerning herself, which, she 
was sure would be accomplished, 
her last night’s dream and other 
equally important incidents. I lis- 
tened to the whole with great sub- 
mission, but little faith. I was in- 
troduced to Madame de Ventadour, 
who received me with all imaginable 
condescension, she talked to me a- 
bout my mother who had been go- 
verness to her daughter, and her 
intention of finding me a suitable 
place. The Dutchess de la Ferté had 
made sucha stir about me that I 
was become an object of curiosity. 
A thousand people flocking about 
me, tohave a sight of me, and to 
ask me questions.” “ Here M "i 
said the Dutchess de la Ferté towehe, 
Dutchess de Noaijlles, introducing 
Mademoiselle de Launay, “ is the 
person I was speaking--to you of, 
who has so. much wit, and knows #0 
Re 
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many thingss Come, Mademoiselle, 
speak} you'll see Madam how she 
talks.” Perceiving that Mademo 
setle de Launay heéitaéted, « she 
thought of assisting her; as the be- 
ginfling of 4 ‘song’ is sometimes 
hummed oyef to a different singer, 
she added, “ Let us bave a word or 
two about religion, atid then you shall 
talk of sotii@thing else. ‘This ridica- 
lUus sethe was repeated in other heu- 
aes, artd ‘I liad to be exhibited like a 
monkey which shows tricks até fair.” 
 Shisrtly after the Dutchessdu Mainc® 
persaaded Mademoiselle de Launay, 
to ucvept 4 placé in her establish- 
ment The exaltation of the Dut- 
éhess’ family was then at the highest 
sire sinve Her marriage with the 
Duke de Maine, By heractive solivi- 
tade fa proceting for hit a rank e- 
qnal to ber own, they had gradually 
attained al} the honours of the prinees 
of the ruyal blood, and ‘she availed 
herself of some favourable occurren- 
ces to obtain that famous edict, which 
entitled them and their descendants 
10 the succession. ‘The precipitate logs 
of somany of the princes of the blood, 
had produced aud facilitated that 
scheme which was then executed 
without any contradition, and after- 
wards Octasioned such ‘animosities. 
But her prosperity, blinding the ca- 
tastroj‘he to which led, made her 
court @ brilliant scéive of joy arid fes- 
tivity. © 
Lewis XIV ‘dying ‘ow the first of 
September, the assenibly of the par- 
Jiament, was held’ the’next day. 
‘The king directed’ by ‘his will a re- 
gency, specifying ‘the members and 
nominating the Duke d’ Orleans, 
president. Every thing was to be 
decided -by a majority ot votes; to 
this assembly ‘was committed the 
tutelage of the young king; the 
‘superintendance of his education &c. 
to the Duke du Maine}. This av- 
ie Daughter of the prince of Condé, com- 
inonly called the Great Condé. 
+ An illegitimate son to Lewis XIV. 
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thority would have given him 
power if he had retained it, but the 
power of kings, however desporic 
does otreach beyond the grave, 
The woman whose business wast 
telithe Datchess du Maine stories vn. 
til she fell asléep, being ill, Mademei: 
selle de Launay was appointed to read 
im her placé. “The Dutcliess being 
mortified that the Duke @’ Orleans 
should fiave so much power,” says 
Matlembiselle de Latinay, “deter. 
mined to apply to the king of Spain, 
to réquire a meeting of the states 
of France, to enquire into the con. 
duct of the Duke D’ Orleans, The 
regent having been informed of this 
application the Dutchess received 
positive advice, from more than one 
quarter, that slie was to be taken 
into custody. She used ‘often to 
talk to mé; and would say that what 
ever place she was carried to, she 
would ask that I should go with her, 
This, if matters care to that melan- 
eholy pass, was wliat I most pass 
onately wished. We both though 
that, considering her rank, the place 
of confinement would be one ol 
the royal seats, with a suitable reti. 
nue, It Was not in nature to ima 
gine any thing of ‘the harsh tres 
ment she afterwards went throngh. 
I was under this melancholy expec: 
tation, when one évening, met 
tiguéd. both im body and wind, | 
‘threw thyself ‘on a couch m my 
éhamber ‘and fell asleep. “In the 
midst of my nap J was aroused 
‘@ ‘woman, vid told me in haste tha 
her ‘mistress sent her to inform me 
that the Dutchess dé Maine Wat 


vee 


be awested that night. ‘These wore 
quite dispelled my somnolency, am 
1 found that she was sent by ® 
Marchioness de ‘ambert, so Fam 
for the purity of her morals, ane © 
‘sublimity of her intellects, am OM 
whom the Dutchess du Mame 

not a firmer ‘friend, though ™ © 
affair she had not shared her 
dence. Without loss of af 
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at firmed the Dutchess, but she was 
he » litle concerned, as to turn it into 
x, subject of jocularity ;° at length 
de requested me to read to her, 
to in order to put her asleep. I took 
an. Machiavel’s Decades, and folded 
10l- down at the chapter, of Consprracies, 
ead {shewed it to her, and she smiling 
ng gid, “Away with this evidence 
ans against us, it would be one of the 
vec grongest.”” Our expectations this 
ter- ime were premature ; the morning 
red ame, and matters still remained in 
ates datu quo. Some measures, which re- 
con Ti ssined to be taken, obliged the re- 
The tto defer the execution of his 
this xis forsome days. Four or five 
ived days had passed away pretty quietly, 
| One wd after having employed part of 
ake ihe night in discoursing to me, 
n to the Dutchess fell asleep at six o’clock 
What Hl is the morning, and I withdrew. 1 
» She Te vas jast beginning to dose, when 
abet Ht heard) the door open, | imagined 
relan- thatthe Dutchess had sent for me a- 
passi- gin, and, half awake, said; “who 
ougt TE there?” an unknown voice atiswer- 
ple Hu, “I come in the king’s name,” 
né Hl i wasat no loss’ about his mean- 
ere ing, and-he ordered me in no very 
» Ie BE nawnerly accent to get up, I obey- 
eit elwithout reply. It was the 29th 
nous Wi «December, before day break, but 
ate when they brought a candle I per- 
a jy fed my company to be an ‘officer | 
Pa i if the guards, and two musqueteers ; 
nthe li¢ officer read “an order -for guard- 
sedby ‘he in’ sight. The whole house 
dete 2" with guards ‘and musque- 
“mn SL was under horrible distress 


# mind ‘about the Dutchess ‘du 
doing myself thé-honour to 
‘*Kuponthis'visit to me, only as a 
wmseqaence of ‘that princess: bein 
Mtundet arrest. My gtiards wouk 
wi gratify my affectionate: soli¢i- 
te’ about her, 1 only” Knew ‘that 
i Lieutenant of the life ‘guards 
. ‘brought the king’s ‘warrant’ for 


thi herto prison, to hte she 
nee with the niost aniia 
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The Captain of the life guards left 
the Dutchess du Maine at Essonne, 
from whence she was taken to Di- 
jon citadel. ‘This was a reverse of 
fortune for a princess accustomed to 
splendour and homage, alwayg ‘sur- 
rounded by friends and dependents, 
and who thought herself aloe when 
she was not’ ina croud of sérvile 
flatterers. The Duke du Maine was 
taken to the Citadel of Dourlans in 
Piceardy. | sien 

At seven o'clock in the evening, 
Mademoiselle de’ Lauinay was taken 
to the Bastile. After crossing se- 
veral draw-bridges, she was’ brought 
to'a large chamber, whose walls was 
covered with inscriptions written 
with chareoal, expressing the very 
opposite ‘sentiments and’ condition 
of the former oceupiérs, A tittle 
rush chair was brought* her to sit 
down; two stones for supporting @ 
fire which was kindled, and’ her 
light was a small ‘candle end stack 
against the wall, All these conzeni- 
ences having been provided, the yo- 
vernor withdrew, wich was follow- 
ed’ by the harsh noise of five or six 
large rusty locks, ‘and twice the 
wimber of bolts. “The governor at 
length permitted, Rondle, (a woman 
who always attended her at Seaux) 
to. goto the Bastile ; ‘‘ she related,” 
says Mademviselle de Launay, all 
that she had heard and seen, the day [ 
was taken into custody ; when she Had 
finished her story I made her begin 
again’ ‘that my attention’ mi ht be 
diverted. ‘Séveral “days passed and 
I waited with “anxiety for the time 
that T should ‘be examined. T lused 
to" prepare answers for ever As 
that ‘could We'said to nie.” I Believe 
I had’ ‘collécted pay Hg thake’'a 


ah hi a voluth 


e volutne ;' ‘bu hack 

the exer ig OF hy énius,”’ T'might 

as well ” ave . been ee 4 

The governor of the “Bastile™’sént 
pack of and and sind 6 

fa. With 

time uit ne. 
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thing better should come, and play- 
ed at picquet with Rondle. Being, 
at my departure, taken up with o- 
ther thoughts than about what I 
might. want, I now found the dis- 
agreeable effects of this absence of 
mind, for at the end of a few days I 
found myself in want of every thing.” 
She was in some respects, in a 
worse situation than the heroine of 
a romance, when she elopes. from 
her friends, as she bad not a change 
of clothes, nor the usual resource, 
a casket of jewels, with which thes¢ 
Imaginary and illustrious personag- 
es are always provided, She was 
shut up in the Bastile, debarred from 
all intercourse with her friends, 
and had reason to fear real misfoy- 
tunes ; the heroine of a romance.al- 
ways finds some means of escapé. 


wsscsvecsevsese™ Let solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a’moat around ; 
Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel, 
And keepers cruel, such as never, feel ; 
With not a single note the purse supply, 
And a she begs let men ‘and maids 
Be widows tine from which she dares 
not fall,» « ir 
And help so distant that she dare not call ; 
Still means of freedom will some power 
’ devise, 
And from the baffled ruffian snatch the 
prize.” : f 
Crasse’s Boroves, 
Mademoiselle de Launay’s great- 
est alarm was lest she should be put 
to tortyte to force ‘her to confess. 
She could not avoid anticipating this 
misfortune as she dreaded the force 
of excessive torture against the 
strongest resolution. + Before she bad 
got over her fears she was called ppon 
in order'to be interrogated by the 
commissioners. ‘ After ipnomerable 
questions were asked,’ she was , per- 
mitted. to retire withqut betraying 
any confusion or fear, In her con- 
finement she seemed to be quite free 
from that lassitude, which. isso 
wich ‘dreaded under confinement, 
by feeling so much agitation and 
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fear in the first part of her impr; 
ment, and when tranquillity aa 
dawn she excluded ennui by a varie, 
ty of occupations and amusements, 
After intense reading she relaxed 
her mind by more trifling pursuits; 
by this means she found that what 
renders insipid the most spirited di. 
versions of those trifling characters, 
whole lives are but a sound of jp. 
dulgence and pleasure, is that. with 
them they lose the genuine effect of 
relieving the mipd cr. body when 
wearied, 

Mademoiselle de . Launay . was 
pretty well informed of, every thing 
that passed out of the Bastile, though 
this was generally a source of addi 
tional torture. .° News, oa which 

risoners. feed. with such avidity, is 
poison to them—they ‘come to a 

nowledge of a part, and remain ig: 
norant of the other, The bappies 
condition to them is absolute igno: 
rance of all that passes out of dle 
prison-doors. is 
|. © In out’ prison,” says she, “me 
merely heard | a4. vague report ofa 
discovery, ‘but this had been o,f: 
ten talked of, that. nu credit was 
iven to it... At, last,, Monsieur te 
Blanc who had not made his ap- 
pearance ‘within our walls for some 
time, ;came here’ about the. end of 
November, ‘He told me that I should 
have saved hima great deal gf 
trouble if: I had; on my former, 
amination, ‘satisfied \ him copenens 
what I knew of the Dutchess | 
Maine’s «affair, with which Iwas 
perfectly acquainted; that she_ her- 
self had, set it’ forth) in an exact de- 
tlaration,“‘and that my. secrecy W# 
how quite unseasonable., I answer 


+ 


? 


' ed that it did not appearto me that | 


was thought ' to know so mue 
in effect they had only ex mined 
once, and that very yoit 
sides,” added I,: * if the Dutems 
da Maine herself has spoxely 

can I say to give you ture ® 
sight? Who should know soe 
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if. what, concerns jhher.z?” “ At 
Jeast,”” replied be, ‘ yqu cannot de- 
ny having given to her highness let- 
ters, . from Spain.”’ 1. answereil, 
«That. the . letters which I might 
have received, were for myself; 
that, some were: sent me from: di fler- 
ent countries, no. wise relating to 
the Dutchess du Maine.” “ Mon- 
seur le Blanc, replied, that I knew 
the whole affair, and that I must 
k, or remain. in the. Bastile all 
my life.’?) “ ‘Well, ‘sir,’’: said: I to 
him,, * that’s a settlement to such a 
one as I, who have no fortune.” 
«lt i is not,” answered he, a very 
le situation.” . *, Neither,” 
aid 1, * would I chuse.it; but coa- 
entedly will I stay in it, rather 
than purchase my releasement by 
aay fiction. For my part, I declare 
to you, that af I knew, nothing, I 
cante}l you nothin 
have Wes apa 
still less would I tell it. 1 am easy 
when J anderstand that the -Dutch- 
ess is released|.” > * It must.’ be own+ 
ed,” said he, “that the Dutchess 
has had strange confidents; and) it 
would have been well for her, had 
she trusted no other than’ ou—as to 
your own Conceris’? Those, sir, 
we not, worth disturbing myself: a- 
hout.” « Whence this corifidence,” 
aid he, «has, your’ nativity been 
cat? The nativity of .one. bora 
ig such (a. ad’ fortune as mine, is 
cast of itself,” answered I, Monsieur 
le Blanc went aw ay but indifferently 
satisfied with my answers,” 
To relieve’ my solitude, I wrote 
the following’ * portrait of ‘myself, 
athe desire of a friend?’ 
“Launay is of ‘middling staturey= 
ba thin and disagreeable. Her 
rand mind are, like her per- 
) i, ‘noth ing amiss, et. “nothing 
greeable. ‘Those wh are with- 
oi or fortune, being sup 
| t education, what little worth 
have is the more esteemed ; 
he has had an excellent one, 
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and ’tis from it. she may, derive:all 
the good that may belong: to iher, 
as. principles of virtue, noble sen- 
Liments, rules of conduct, and which 
now} by habit are become as it were 
natural. It bas ever been her folly 
to be willing to be rational; she has 
never been,able to get the better of 
a vivacity of temper, or, even to 
bring it to an appearanee of equa: 
lity ; whicly has often rendered. her 
oflensive to her superiors, disagree- 
able in society, and quite insuppor- 
table, to! those under her, | Happily 
fortune hag not put it in her power 
to bring many; into, this misery. 
With, all these defects, she has: ac- 
quired a’ kind of reputation, for 
which she is purely indebted to two 
fortuitous occasions; one display- 
ing something of wit in her, and the 
other shewing that she was not 
without discretion and firmness, 

“ She, has! given up her life to se- 
rious occupations, rather for strength- 
ening her reason, than embellishing 
her, wit,’ of which she makes little 
account. | No jopinion appears so 
clear to her as to fix her, but she is 
as ready to reject /.as. to espouse it; 
hence it is, that if she disputes, it is 
generally out of pettishness. She 
has read a great deal, yet knows no 
more than: is requisite to understand 
what is said on any subject whatever, 
and to. avoid talking impertinately. 
Her, predominant passion is a love of 
liberty ; avery unfortunate passion 
in her, who has passed the greatest 

art of hér time in-servitade, She 

as_ever..had great sensibility in 
friendship, — et engaged more by 
the merits ‘aiid virtues of her friends, 
«thanw-by their sentiments for her.” 

In 1720, after the Duke and Dut- 
chess du Maine were permitted to re- 
turn to Seaux, Mademoiselle de Lau- - 

hay Wasreleased from rison, whenghe 
found; that ‘fier small stiare in an af- 
fair'whith had been ‘so much ‘talk- 
ed of ‘iti Bfince, had | imparted a 
kind of* laste to her. ‘Phe wey 
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consistency of: her conduct had ae- 
quired her great applause, The 
warmth of her’former friends, plea- 
sed with this kind of success, revi- 
ved. Her imprisonment had re- 
stored her to the Dutchess de Ja 
Ferte’s favour, and she proposed 
that Mademoiselle de  Launay 
should marry Monsieur, Dacier*, 
but the Dutchess du Maine weuld 
not consent, and at the first mention 
of the overture, she declared that 
she would permit of no settlement 
which would deprive herof Mademoi- 
selle de Launay, at the same time she 
commissioned one of her friends to 
look out amongst the Helvetic corps, 
commandedby the Duke du Maine, 
for ‘one whoewould marry a woman 
without birth, youth, ‘beauty,’ or 
fortune, a discovery which the tbir- 
teen cantons put together, could 
scarce afford, At length she found 
an officer who had a small house, with 
abundance of cows and sheep about 
it; a man of birth, and ‘widower, 
with two daughters, who’ had met 
with hut little preferment after ‘a 
long service; and an irreproachable 
discharge of his daty, ‘The Dutch- 
ess du ‘Maine approved of this offer. 
The overture was well received by 
Monsieunt de Stahl, whe however 
asked some days to return'a positive 
answer. ‘He fived on the most af- 
tectionate terms with ‘his daughters ; 
and ‘his first preliminary was their 
free consent:to come under the care 
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of a step-mother; an appellation: 
ways odious, | However on ae 
reluctance they: yielded to’ their 
ther’s inclinations; who in this offer 
saw before him a stire and edsy fo. 
tune. He was only a lieutenant jy 
the Swiss guards. The captain of 
his company was, for  sémetine 
in consequence of an apople 
rendered: incapable” of doing duty. 
Monsieur de Stahi’s demand was ig 
fill the captain’s post, when it 

fall’ vacant, and -that’ in the meam 
time’ he should have the title of 
commandant ef the company. The 
Dutchess du Maine consented to all 
these conditions. ‘The pension,” 
says “Mademoiselle de ‘ Launay, 
“which the Duke du Maine Wad 
granted me on my releasement, was 
secured to me, but the nielane 
disposition I brought with me tomy 
new ‘mansion, contributed not 4 
little to put me out of humour with 
the place. ‘Monsieur de *Stahl’s 
daughters received me with cool: 
ness, He was vexed at my disagree: 
able reception, and I was vexed to 
find myself married; a confusion 
spread® through the whole house, 
of which all: the company seemed 'to 
partake.” Her aimiable ‘qualities, 
however,’ soon gained her’ the’ af- 
fection of her husband’s daughters, 
who continued to ‘reside with her; 
and at her death ‘she ‘divided het 
property between them and ‘her ft 
vourite convent of ‘St. Lewis, She 
died at Gennevilliers on the 15th of 
June, 1750; 06 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES... Brine” 
OT ‘ : 


BIAERSAGE CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO 
“ “BEFORE MAGISTRATES. | : 
TURING the time of Cromwell’s 
7 administration, marriages were 
solemnized, before the civil magi- 
strate, and ip this way, sixty-six couple 
were joined together at Kuaresbo- 












rough, in Yorkshire, 
short space of four years. 4 ne Bil 
were published on, three sepaie 
days before the, marriage, sometiist 
at’ the market-cross, and somenihy 
in the church. - The following ® 

copy of one of the certiitaless 
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aMarth, 30th, 1651, Marmaduke 
inman, and Prudence 
jth of the parish of Knaresborough, 
gee this day married together at 

pon, having first been published 
diree several market days, in the 
marketplace of Knaresborough, ac- 
cording to the act of parliament, 
and no exceptions made—In the pre- 
waite of Thomas Davies, and An- 
thony Simpson.”—~Histery yf Kna- 
miborough, by E. Hargrove, page 
| GENEROUS-HEARTED TRISHMAN. 

] was once strolling of a ferenoon 
ina large field near Dublin, looking 
at the volunteers of the city, who 
were on that day, going through 
their military evolutions, but, tak- 
ing at the time, the refreshments of 
mosage, neat’s tongue, &c. and a 
drink of their cantins, A man came 
wtome.in the field, with a long 
dice of bread and ineat in one hand, 
and a pen-knife in the other; not 
seeing me to have any thing to ‘eat 
myself, he invited me to , partake 
wih him, 
divide his morsel with me. I 
bad previously eaten what I had 
brought out with me in my 
picket, and answered, I thanked 
him, but (with all the stiffness of 
ay formal Englishman), I had al- 
ready dined. 
open-hearted Irishman, casting his 
eyes Over the Hundreds and thou- 
nds in the adjoining vale, and on 
the opposite hill, «I wish I had the 
means of making all these people 
dine also.” — Watker’s Fragments. 
WNGULAR METHOD OF ‘CATCHING OY- 

STERS IN MINORCA, | 

A man, commending himself first, 

*, to the. protection of Saint 
Antonio, or Nicholas, plunges from 
«boat to the depth of forty or’ fifty, 
 Ymetiines of nearly’ a hundred 
feet, With a hatchet slung to , his 
ngit wrist; _ with this. he, severs 

&. Oysters. from ‘the .rocks, and 
wicks them between his left arm 
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Lowcock, 


and was. about te 


“Oh,” ‘replied the 
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and his body, till he Has thas’ col- 
lected a sufficient pile against his 
breast, or, till after many minutes, 
when the English waiting above be- 
gin'to fear that he will rise no more, 
and when he begins to feel’ himself 
getting out of breath, he springs 
up at once, to the astonishment and 
relief of the spectators, « His: oysters 
are taken from his arm, he-.is helped 
into the boat, a dram is givenhim, 
and another takes his turn ati the 
same painful and perilous’ exereise. 
Walker’s Fragments. 


FAMILY PRIDE. 
Family pride has within the last 
half century been so completely 
vanquished by the pride of wealth, 


that it is now only in some place: 


to be found in its genuine state. Ar 


anecdote, which displayed it in co- 
lours sufficiently ludicrous was late. 
by related to me by a lady, who 


frequently visited the ‘Island of Ay- 


ran, on the western, eoast of Sco'- 
land, of which. the Duke of» Hami!- 
ton is chief proprietor, and most of 
the inhabitants dre of his name. | A- 
mong these an. old couple, whose 
miserable hut bespoke the extreme 
of poverty and wretchedness, at- 
tracted the attention of my frien’, 
and shared her bownty. On retarn- 
ing to the island, she found that the 
only daughter’ of these poor hall- 
starved creatures bad, during her 
absence, the good. fortune to. be 
very well, married; and the first 
time she met the mother, she con- 
gratulated ber on the circimstance - 
Janet, to her ‘Surprize, appeared 
extremely mortified. “Is your 
son-in-law pot then .so; rich .as-has 
been reported ?” -asked the lady. 
«( yes, madam, ‘he is very rich if 
that were all!” © Has lie ‘not then 
a good character?” “ Oh, the best 
of characters! there is nut a beter 
young manip all Scoaad—but » for 
atl that—’ |<“ He-does not make’ 
a good husband, 1 sappose.” “A. 
good husband! why, madam, he 
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doats upon my daughter! She may 
do any, thing she likes—but still. it’s 
a marriage I never can be pieased 
with; for, after all, he is come of 
nobody! Whoever heard of a Duke 
Mackalloss!”-—£.. Hamilton’s , Let- 
ters to the Daughter of a Noble- 
man. ty 
PERSISTINGIIN ERROR WSED AS A SUB+ 
TERFUGE TO COVER ‘IGNORANCE. 
About a centafy ago, when as- 
ragus was first introduced into 
lreland,at tables, a bishop on meet- 
ing with it, by mistake used the 
white part of the stalk instead of 
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the green; top. The mistake wag 
always, afterwards persisted jg and 
the bishop declared, he ate. that 
part, from choice, in preference to 
the part usually caten. How often 
do we perceive, in. matters. of more 
moment, that an error first 

through ignorance, is continued 
through obstinacy, and a reluctance 
to acknowledge, baving been in mig. 
take, On many cecasions, we. sep 
a disposition similar to that evinced 
by the bishop in, eating the white 
stalk of the asparagus. © “>, K, 
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1802, And silence of thé evening Konr, 
GLE NDALLOCH’*. Hangs o’er Glendallech’s hallow’d tow'r; 


}, BY_ DR. DRENNAN, 


Tew enchantment of the place has bouhd 
All nature in a sléep profound, 


ee 





= 





—=> 





* GLENDALLOCH, or Glyn of the Double 
Lake, is situated in Wicklow, a county 
which pre ents an abridgement of all that 
is pleasing in nature. ‘This particular 
Glyn is surrounded on all sides, except to 
the east, by stupendous meuntains, whose 
vast perpendicular height throws a gloom 
on the vale below, well suited to inspire 
religious dread and horror. It has, there- 
fore, been from the most distant times, 
haunted with those spectres of illusive fan- 
cy, which delight to hover in the gloom of 
ignorance and buperstition. It is said to 
have been an asylum of the Druids, who 
fled from Roman tyranny. It was after- 
wards the refuge of the Monks, who esta- 
blished there a different religious rule, 
in which mind and body were bound in 
the same bondage of five years silence, 
severe fasts, obedience unto death, and 
this Lake became their dead sea. 
however, was the school of the West, an 
ark that preserved the remains of litera- 
ture from the deluge of barbarism which 
overspread the rest of Europe. Here, 
the ancient Britons took refuge from the 
Saxons, and the native Irish from the 
incursions of the Danes. ‘On the round 


Here, © 


A mighty grave-stone set by time, 

‘That, midst these ruins, stands sublime, 
To point the else forgotten heap, 
Where princes, and where prelates sleep! 
Where Tuathal rests th’ unnotéd head, 
And Kéivin finds a softer bed, 

Sods of the verdant soil that springs, 
Within the sepulehre of kings. . 


Hers, in the circling mountain’s shade, 
In this vast vault by nature made, 
Whose tow’ring roof excludes the skies, 
With savage Kyles stupendous size, 
While Lugduff heaves his moory height 
And giant Broceagh bars the light: 
Here, when the British spirit broke 
Had fled from Nero’s iron yoke, 

And sought this dreary, dark abode, — 
‘Tosave their altars, and their God— 
From cavern black with mystic gloom, 
(Cradle of science, and its tomb) «) 
Where magic had its early birth, «) 9. 
Which drew the sun and moon to 


tower of Glendalloch, was often blown the 
horn of war. Amidst a silent and me 

choly waste, it still raises its head above 
the surrounding fragments, as if mor 
ing on the ruins of our country, ai 
wreck of its legislative independence: , 

think of Marius, when he said to the i 
tor, “Go, and tell that you fa 
Marius sitting on the’ ruin: of Ca 
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from hollow'd rock and devious cell. 
Where thystery was fond to dwell, . 
and in the dark, and deep profound, 
To th’ eternal secret bound, 

by no written art, 
Thedeep memorial of the heart) 
ip fowing robes of spotless white, 
acts Didi issued forth to light, 
prow-bound with leaf of holy oak, 
That never felt the woodman’s stroke : 
Like to the new discover’d moon, 
pehind his head, the crescent slione ; 
While flaming from his snowy vest, 
The plate of judgment No be his breast. 
Around hith, press’d th’ illumin’d throng, 
Above him, rose the light of song; 
And from the rocks and woods around, 
Return’d the fleet-wing’d sons of sound. 


« Maxer or Time ! we moftals wait, 
“To hail thee at thy easterit gate; 
“Where these huge mountains thrown a- 

side, 
“ d for thee a portal wide. 
:Decend, upon this altar, plac’d, 
* Amidst Glendalloch’s awful waste, 
« So shall the p#an of thy praise 
« Arise to meet thy rising rays, 
“From Elephanta’s sculptur’d cave, 
“To Eirin of the western wave, 
“ And the rejoicing earth prolong 
“The orbit of successive song : 
“For we, by thy reflection, shine, _ 
“Who knows our God, becomes divine. 


“ But ah, what dim, and dismal shade, 
“Casts this strange horror o’er the glade? 
“ Causes e’en hearts of brutes to quake, 

“ And shudders o’er the stagnant lake? 
“What demon, enemy of good, 


“Rolls back on earth this night of blood? 


“What dragon of enormous size, 
“Devours thee in thy native skies ? 
“Osave thy children from. his breath, 
“From chaos, and eternal death.” 


The Druid mark’d the destin’d hour ; 
He mounted slow yon saered tow’: 
stood upon its cap sublime 
Ahoary chronicler of time. 
His head amidst the deathful gloom, — 
Sem'd Hope new risen’ ‘from the tomb; ~ 
And as he rais’d to heaven his hand, 
imunister of high command, — 
tetror of the crowd repress’d, 
And smooth’d their troubled wave to rest. 
Re spoke—and round the pillar’d stone 
Dep silence drank the silver tone. 
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“ He, who from elemental strife 
“ Spoke all these worlds to light and life, 
“* Who guides them thro’ th’ abyss above, 
“ In circles of celestial love, 
‘“* Has this vast panorame design'd 
oh garsuspryrsenc roy i 
** To view of superficialeyes, 
« And kn sedge t the pork d 
« Ow to ints apply’d, 
“‘ Are lucid.specks of human wide 
“* From beams.of truth, distorted, cross’d, 
‘“« The image of, our God is lost. / 
“ Those, only those, become divine, 
“ The fractur’d parte who can combine. 
* Nature to them, and them alone, 
“ Reflects ftom ev’ry part but one. 
“ Their eagle yo around them cast, 
“ Descries the future from the past. 
“ Justice will not annihilate 
“ What goodness did at first create. 
“ The mirror sully’d with the breath, 
“ Suffers slight change—it is not Death, 
* That shadows yon bright orb of day ; - 
“ See! while I speak, the erient ra 
“ Breaks, sudden, thro’ the datksome scene, 
“ And heav’n regains its blue sérene. 
* And soon the mild propitious Ts 


- That consecrates the evening A 


‘¢ Shall bend again her silver bow, 

“ Again her softer day shall throw, 

“ Smooth the dark brow of savage Kyle, 
« And grim Glendalloch teach to smile. 
*’Now—Druids—hail the joyous light—~ 
“ Fear -be bold—an the right.” 


He ceas’d—theit chorus sweet and strong, 
Roll’d its full stream of sainted song. 

* © Fountain of our sacred fire, 
“'To whom our kindred souls aspire, 
“ (Struck from the vast chaotic dark, 
“ As from these flints we strike the spark,) 
“ Thou Lord of life, and light, and joy, 
“ Great to presérve, but not destroy, 
“ On us thy favour'd offspring shine, 
“© Who know their God, must grow divine; 
“ And when thy radiant course is done,. 
w Shall fade into his brighter sky 


“ And time eternity.” 


But past, | t the Davi reign; 
The ena ofrupet the Pagan fane Aci 
To this remote asylum flew 
A Priesthood of another hue, 

More like the raven than the dove, 
Tho’ murmuring much of faith and love. 


A lazy sullen virtue slept . 
O’er the dull lake—around it crept, 
3 > 





ee 
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The saleceemering, anchorite, 


And shunn'd th fapprosch proach of cheerful light ; 
Yet dark long’ t6 hoard a name, 
And, in the ¢avern, grop’d for fame, 


Where nature rei in solemn staté, 
There Superstition ¢ ee her seat— 

Her vot'ries with subtle art, 

Thro’ wond'ring eyes to cliain the heart, 
By terrors of the scene to draw, 

And tame the savage to theirlaw ; 

‘Then seat themselves on nature's throne, 
And make her mighty spell their_own, 
‘The charming sore’ry of the: place, 
Gave miracle a local: 

And from ‘thé mountam top sublime, 
‘Che genius of our changeful clime, 

A sort of pleasing panic threw, 

Which felt each passing phantom true, 


Ev'n at, a,more enlighten’ d. hour, 
We feel, this visionary pow'r, 
And when, the meanest, of his trade, 
‘he ragged minstrel of the glade, 
With air uneouth, and. VaR pale, 
Pours forth the, le; endary tale, 
"The Genus, from is rae bal piles 
Awful looks down, and ic Hest our, smile. 
We ty then a, pleasing, thrill 

1 


Creeps t 


"rill aula Mie forms, phantaatic, wild, 
We feign, and. then become the child, 


We see the hooded fathere take, 
Their silent circuit round the lake, 
Silent, except a wailful song, 

E storted br the leathern thong. 
Cronan, ‘Cornloch; ochaun, Dogait, 
Superiors of th’ obedient train, 
Enrelop'd in their cowls, they move, 
And shun the God of lighit ; and, love. 
Who leads the black procession « on? 
St. Keivin’s living skeleton ; 

"That travels thro’ this vale "éf" tears 
Beneath the yoke of, six-score years, ~ 
Sustains his 6 Steps : a Crozier waiid, 
Vxtended stiff one wither'd h 

‘io which the blackbird flew ¢ stress’d,, 
And found a kind protecting nest 
‘There dropt her eggs, whilé outstvetch’d 


stood. 
The hand——al she had, hatch’d her brood. 


Hark, what a peal—sonorous, clear, 
Strikes, from yon tow’r the tingling ear! 
(No more of fire the worshipp'd tower, 
‘rhe'holy water quench’d its power) | 
And now from every floor, a bell 


‘Tolls Father Martin's funeral knell: 


R, our, frame, and charms. our, 
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Who slipt his foot on holy ground, 

And plung’d into the lake profound ; 
r by a load of life oppress’d, 

polis b t refuge in its ponte breait, 


What, did not peace delighted 
A hermit of siedcadenenbasane yr 


No-—’twas a cage. of iron. 
Of pride and selfishness. the 
Of dark desires, and doubts, pst, 


Aad harsh repentings, late 
Tofast—to watch—to SCOUrZe—to praise 


The golden legend.of_ their days; 
Toi a stick, or, bone. 

And turn the bread of fe atin 

Till marr’d. and. mock’d by miracles, 
Great, Nature from her. laws. rebels ; 
Andiman becomes, by monkish act, 
A prodigy without a Fheett 

No friend,sincere, no smiling wife, 
The blessing and the balm of life ; 
And knowledge, by a forg’d decree, 
Still stands a& Wihadiceed tree, 


Majestic tree! that proudly waves, 
Thy dranching words thy letter deaves ; 
Whether With strétieth th that time commands, 
An oak of ages—Homer—staads ; 

Or Milt h topt mountain pine, 
Aspiring to the light divine; 

Or laurel of peretnial green— 

The Shak e of the living scene ; 
Whate’er thy form, in, prose sublime, 

Or train’d by art, and prun’d by rhyme, 
All hail—theu priest-forbidden tree ! 
For God had bless’d and made thee free. 
God did the foodful blessing Ses 
That man might eat of it, and’live ; 

But they who have usurp’d his throne, 

To keep his paradise their own ; 

Have spread around a demon’s breath, 
And cam’ thee Upas tree of aus? 
Thy root-is truth, thy stem is 

And virtee thy consummate rs | 
Receive the circling nations vows, 
And the world’s garland deck: thy ‘boughs. 


From. the bleak Scandinavian shores, 
The Dane his, rayen, standard gli 
It rose, amidst the whiteni — 
Whene’er the robber hated iby 
And as,,he,plough’d pores a : 
The, raven,seem’d \to, scent its. i 
Stretching the gloomy om ‘nous 
For all the carnage war 
"Twas urge the christian 
nore) his faith in flam 
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) Flash’d thro’ the trees, with. horrid glare, 
The flames—and pvisongd all the air; 
Her song, the lark began to raise, 

ih, As she had ‘seen the solar blaze, 
But smote with terrifying sound, . 
Forsook the death polluted ground, 
And never since, this limit near, 
Was heard to hymn her vigil .clear. 


This periodic ravage fell 
How oh, our Pai a a a : 
But ah! how cauch of woe untold, 
How many groans of young and old, 
Has history, in this early age, 
Sunk, in the margia of her page ; 
Which, at the best, but stamps a namie 
Ou vice, and misery, and shame. 


Thus flow’d in flames, and blood, and 
tears, 
Alava of two hundred years; 
And tho’, some seeds.of science seen, 
Shot forth, in heart enliv’ning green, 
S, Tocloath the gaps of civil strife 
And smeoth a savage temper’d life ; 


niands, Yet soon Late torrents, black’ning, came, 
Wrapt the yo owth in rolling flame, 
¢, pine it blasted, ‘ch behind 
Dark desolation of the mind. 
; But now no more the rugged North, 
i Pours half its population forth, 
me, No more that iron-girded coast, 
4 The sheath of many a $worded host, 
free. That rush’d abroad for bloody spoil, 
: Still won on hapless Erin's soil 3 
, Where discord wav’'d her flaming brand 
1e, Sure guide to this dévoted land, ; 
A land by fav’ring nature nurs’d, 
hy huthan fraud, and folly, curs’d, ° 


ich never foreign friend shall know, 
Wiile to herself —the direst foe. 
lsthat a friend, who sword in hand, , 
leaps pon’drous on the yielding strand, 
Fulleplum’d with ‘Astore Moke pride, 
adul'tress by his side, 
rey Pointing to Leinister’s fertile plain, 
; Where (wreteh '!) he thinks orice mioré to 
Teign, . 
thou shalt reign, and live to know 
eA own, amidst thy country’s woe: 
Hat country’s curse upon thy head, 
uments thee, living ; haunts thee, dead ; 
And howling through the vaiilts of time, 
ten now proclaims, and datnns thy crime: 
“kcent’ries past, her curse still lives, 





; “ ae Nor yet forgets, nor yet forgives— , 
i pe ange who bade the Norian’s come, 
ae sick and spoil his ‘native home. 


by this traisor’s bloo@y hand, 
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~ Subdued the lion law of force: 


$1) 


Dissention rooted in. the land : 

Mix’d with the seed of springing years, 
Their hopeful blossoms steep'd in tears, 
And late. pesterity can tell,., c 
The fruitage roued, as it fell. 


Then destiny was heard to wail 
While on black stone of Inisfail,:. 
She mark’d this nation’s dreadful, doom, 
a charagter 2 the woes to Sp rh 

attle, an ue, and. famine plac’ 

The epeat at a vat 4 
And, crowning all the ills of fife, 
Self-conguer’d by Aomestic strife, 


Was this the scheme of mercy plan’d 
In Adrien’s heart, through Henry's hand, 
To draw the savage from his den, 
And train the Irishry to men; 
To fertilize the human clay, | 
And turn.the stubborn Boil to day? - 
No—'twas two Englishmen who play’d , 
The myst’ry of their sep’rate trade. 
Congu-st was then, and ever since, _ 
The real design of priest, and prince, 
And while his flag the king unfurl’d, 
The Father of the christian World, 
Bless’d it, and hail’d the hallow’d deed, 
For none but sevages would bleed, 
Yet when these savages began, 
‘To tura dwater, man, 
Rush’d from theig forests to assail 
The encrvathing circuit of the pale ; 


‘The cause of quarrel still was good, 


The enemy must be subdued. . 
Subdued, the nation then was gor’d 
By law more penal than the sword, 
Till vengeance, with a tiger start, . 
Sprung from the covert of the heart ; 
Résistance took a blacker name, 

The 'scaffuld’s penalty and shame, 
There was the wretched rebel ‘led, 
Uplifted, there, the ¢reitor’s head, 





Still there was hope th’ avenging hand, 
Oi eedeh Wut ble + kipltee Baa” 

That ddys of rope ie | 
Would cease to desolate its soil; — 
Justice, tho’ late, Begin Her course, 


‘here was.a | that civil hate 
‘o more a policy of state; _ 
Religion, not the slave of pow’r, 

Her only office to adure ; 


And | y here, might stand, 
The harp of in her hand, ‘ 
Of pow’r t’ infuse the social charm, 


With love of peace and order, warin 5 
The Reece poston allrpre dy : 


And ‘thm’d the tigers of the br 
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By love of coungry and of kind, 
And magic of a master mind. 


As from yon dull and stagnant lake, 
The streams begin to live, and take - 
Their course thro’ Clara’s wooded vale, 
Kiss'd by the health infusing gale, 
Heedless of wealth their banks may hold, 
They wind, neglectful of the gold ; 
Yet seem to hope a Shakespeare's name, 
To give our Avon deathless fame— 

So, from the savage barren heart, - 
The streams of science and of ‘art, 
ay spread ‘their soft refreshing green, 


vivify the moral scene.. 


O vanish’d hope '—0O transient boast! 
© ‘Country gain’d but to be lost ! 
Gain’d bya nation, rais’d, inspir’d ; 

By eloquence and virtue fir'd ; 

By trans-Atlantic glory stung ; 

By GraTTan’s energetic tonyue ; 

By’ Parliament that felt its trust ; 

By Britain terrify’d,and just. 
Lost...by thy chosen children sold, 
And cong oer e not by steel, but gold. 
Sold in a bargain base, absurd, 

Dupe to a courtier’s pledge—his word— 
His purpose serv’d, then, nothing loth, 
The word is broken by the oath— 


—_—_— —— 
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The courtier skulks behind the throne 
And, sold our honour, saves his owns 
Lost—by a low and servile great, | 
Who smile upon their country’s fate, 
Crouching to gain the public choice, 
And sel it by their venal voice. 
Lostto the world, and future fame— 
Remember'd only in a name, 
Once,inthe courts of Europe 

'To claim a self-dependent throne. 
Thy ancient records torn, and tost, 
Upon the waves that beat thy coast, © 
‘The thock’ry of a-mongrel race, ~~ 
Sordid, illiterate, and base. © 

To science lost—and letter’d truth, 
The genius of thy native youth, 
To Cam ‘and Isis glad to roam, 

Nor keep a heart nor hope for home, 
‘Thy spark of independence dead, ' 
And Life of Life, thy Freedom fled! 


Where shall her sad remains be laid? 
Where invocate her solemn shade? 


Here—be the Mausoleiim plae’d— 
In this vast vault, this awful waste. 
Yon mould’ring pillar, ’midst the gloom, 
Finger of ‘Time! shall point hertomb,: 
‘While silence of the evening hour, 
Hangs o’er Grenpariocn’s hallow 
ow es very 
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(This article is furnished by a Ger:leman in London.) 


A RECENT importation of jour- 
‘* nals from France, enables us to 
present our readers with a brief ac- 
count of what has occurred mest 
worthy notice inthe arts, sciences, 
and literature, on the continent up 
to October last. As an object of 
primary attention, we shall begin 
with Mr. Delambre’s analysis of 
the labours of the mathematical and 
physical class of the French institute, 
during the year 1809, ‘The account 
of the proceedings’ of the class in 
1808, shewed with what saccess the 
attentiori of some able geometricians 
had been turned to one of the most 
important problems, the ‘stability of 
the planetary system; Mr, Lagrange 
has now pursued his’ investigation 
still farther, extending it to a sys- 


tem of bodies acting on each other 
in any manner whatever, He has 
likewise simplified his formule ¢on- 
siderably. “eee, ame 
Mr. Poisson, as a continuation of 
his ‘wotk on‘the variations of the 
elements of the planets, read a pa 
per ‘on ‘the rotation of the earth: 
the resylts of his investigation ae, 
that the rotation: will always colt 
cide very nearly with the shortest 
principal’ axes, afd’ ‘that the poles 
will always answer to the same 
points of the surface,’ Different hy- 
potheses have been framed, in which 


- oscillations of this axis are intt 


ed: but Mr. P. observes, rent 
not confirmed by astronomical # 
servations. If the oscillation We 


very small, however, it would: pm 


‘ 
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however, that 


{gli-} 


bably be unnoticed. . Suppose jit 
were of 1” only ; and the pole, in- 
stead of guing through the whole 
of its circle if one year, went 
through no more than SoCe; then 
jn nine years it would be 0, and in 
ig years it would be 1” in the op- 
posite direction, so as to make adif- 
gee two seconds in the la- 
titude in that time. This would 
account nearly for Bradley’s finding 
the Jatitude of Greenwich at one time 
51°28’ 41.5”, and at another only 51° 
98? 33”. Thus too the latitude of 
the observatory at. Paris was found 
at one time to be 48° 50’ 10”, and at 
other times 48° 50’ 14”, by Lacaille, 
Cagnoli, Meckain, and Delambre. 
These differences might be-aseribed 
to an oscillation of at least 2”, and 
4 period about 15 years: but per- 
haps they may be accounted for 
more justly by errors in observations, 
end inaccuracies in the instruments 
not sufficiently known. It is a point 
merits verification 
with an instrument, in which no er- 
ror of collimation is to be appre- 
hended: and it would be sufficient to 
observe with this the meridian alti- 
judes of the polestar above and be- 
low the pole, for a few years in De- 
cember and January ; for we know 
from the analysis of Mr.,P. that the 
period is not an entire year, so. that 
the latitude must experience. a gra- 
dual variation, if observed constant- 
ly atthe same period. ates ) 

The following is the conclusion of 
Mt. P.’s paper: | “The” perturba- 
tions of thé rotary motion of solid 
bodies of any given figure, owing 
fo any given attractive forces, de- 
pend on the same equations as the 
perturbations of the motion of a 
pointattracted toward a fixed centre : 
thus the precession ‘of the equinoxes, 

nutation of the earth’s axis, 
will beexpressed by the same formu- 

as give the variations of the eliptis 
salelements gf the planets,” 
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Messrs. Laplace and Bouvard each 
read a paper on the rotary motion of 
the moon, by means of which it 
constantly presents the same face to 
the earth, with little variation. In- 
stead of the approximation of Mayer, 
Mr., Bouvard gives a method of 
calculation, which is equally precise 
and direct ; and in its results agrees 
exactly with those of Mayer : a fresh 
proof of the ability of that great 
astronomer, whose instruments were 
but indifferent, while Mr. B. had 
an excellent equatorial by Bellet. 

Mr. Burckhardt read a paper on 
perturbations ef the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth orders. He first 
gives a theorem, for reducing to 
the theory of the perturbing planet 
the differentials calculated by the 
planet perturbed, because these chang- 
es are continually occurring in cal- 
culations of this sort. He has found 
that the coefficients of certain terms 
of the third order, have the third 
differences equal to ‘the cube of 
3; these of the fourth order, the 
fourth differences equal to the fourth 
power of 4; those of the fifth, to the 
fifth power of 5; and that generally 
we arrive at constant differences. 

_ To this paper was added another 
oy the calculations necessary for 
determining the coefficients of the 
different inequalities of the moon. 
As a trial of his method, Mr. B. 


proposed to determine, from the - 


observations of Dr. Maskelyne, an 
inequality, which should have for 
its argument the mean anomaly of 
the moon increased by the argument 
that regulates the inequality, the pe- 
riod of which is 180 years. Nine 
hundred observations gave him 4.7” 
for the coefficient. This paper was 
added to the former, and closes the 
memoirs of the institute for 1808. 

In another paper the same astrono- 
mer calculated the perturbations of 
Halley’s comet, which reappeared 
in 1759, and is expected about 1825, 


He has foond, that the attraction 
‘of the earth will have imade an al- 
‘teration of sixteen days in the pe- 
riod of its revolution. 

Mr. Barckhardt, who ‘has formed 
the'plan of a ‘grand geodetic ope- 
ration for connecting observations, 
differmg greatly in lonyitade, was 
sensible how important an exact de- 
termination of the azimuths would 
be to its success; and accordingly 
has examined the advantages and 
disadvantages peculiar to cach of the 
known methods. 

Me. B. also examined the dip with 
two different needles, the first of 
which gave 68° 47.1’, the other 65° 
47.4’, on the 10th and 20th of Au- 
gust 1809. Mr. Gay-Lussac made 
similar observations about the same 
time with another compass, and, 
as his differed some minutes from 
Mr. B.’s, these two geritlemen have 
agreed to repeat their observatiuns. 

Mr Biot read a note on the obser- 
vations of the pendulum made at the 
two extremities of the meridiae line, 
that is, at Formentera and Dunkirk, 
and the ellipticity of the earth thence 
resulting. These observations agree 
astonishingly with those made at 
Bourdeaux, Figeaé, and Paris ; and 
their result differsvery litle from 
that, which Mr. Delambre deduced 
from a comparison of his are with 


thatof Peru, or =OF- 

Mr. Ramond has examined with 
great care the application of his co- 
efficient for baromewical ‘measure- 


ments tosmall heights, which were | 


ascertained trigonometrically by M. 
de Cournon, and finds his ‘correc- 
tion of that of Laplace equally va- 
tul as in. higher stations On the 
other hand, Mr. Prony, whose_ba- 


rometrical calculation of the height. 


of Mount Cenis differed trom that 
of Mr. Ramund, has found’ it con- 
firmed by the very careful and re- 
peated measurements of Mr. Daune, 
during the construction of the road 
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over it. Mr. P. is employed jy my" 
cert with Mr. Mathieu, ig retin] 
perial observatory, in endearoyriy 
to render the barometer go fay 
gore to the measure:nent of sme] 
eights, that it may be employed jn 
the preliminary operations of lah. 
ning roads aud canals, A sm ob. 
servatory has been built for ‘bin 
over the pediment of the house of 
the legislature. ig 

In the physical class, ‘Mean, 
Gay-Lussac and Theward have pur 
sued the discovery of Mr, Davy, 
but they are still of cpinion, thar 
the supposed new metals are con. 
pounds of the alkalis with hydgo. 
gen. 

Mr. Gay-Lussac too professes to 
have matle experiments, by which 
he proves, that gasses, in those pri- 
portions in which they are capiable 


‘of combining with each other, dd. 


ways produce compounds, the te. 
mets of ‘which dté in very Simple 
ratios. Thus one part of oxygen 
gas saturates exactly two of hydw- 


gen; fluoric or muriatic gas saturates 


an ‘equal bulk ‘of amimioniacal ga 
and forms a néutral salt; and @ of 
many others. All this he appeats 
to give as his own discovery, Will 
out saying a word of tlie liy potliesis 
of Mr. Dalton, of Manchesier  ~ 
Mr. Guyton de Morveau, in & % 
ries of experiments on the diamor 
and substances that contain carbon 
sought to ascertain the action of the 
diamond on water at a geh BP 3 
ture. . He found, th Wa 
ae was decomposed, and carvonit 
acid produced. 


Mr. Sage communicated’ hi 4 
ries concerning the revival of 


from its nitrat by mercury pan | 


acetat of ammonia obtained 
wood by distillation ; an analysis of 
the calcareous stone, qv’ 

phic; on the magnesia © a” 
shells, madrepores, limestone, and a 
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ite;, ON. aN arenaceous ir:n ores 
on ao. unknown petrification; and. 
ap analysis of @ cupreous and) ferrugi- 





neous petrified wood. 

| i ananlir, has analysed: tobac- 
co, with a. view to discover the prin- 
ciples that characterise this plant, and 
have occasioned, it. to be selected for. 
the purposes.for which it is employed ; 
wdalso to ascertain the changes. ac- 
asioned. by its preparation as an ar- 
ticle of trade. He has found, that 
tcontains animal matter of the na- 
ture of albumen, malat of Hime with 
excess of acid, acetic acid, nitrat and 
muriat of potash, a red matter, the 
mature of which is unknown, muriat 
ofammonia, and an acrid and vola- 
tile principle, which appears to- differ 
fom all others known in the vege- 
tblekingdom This principle, which 
imparts to tobacco its well known 
qualities, may be extracted from the 
plant by distillation, and employed 
wparately. In prepared tobacco were 


found, besides the above, carbonat 


of ammonia and muriat of lime. 


As Mr. V. imagined, that the 


jtice of belladonna, from its having . 


inilar effects on the animal economy, 
contained the acrid principle he had 
discovered in tobacco, he analysed 
it; but he found only animal matter, 
ults with base of potash, ‘aud a bit- 
tt substance, to which the deadly-. 
iight-shade owes its narcotic proper- 
ties, 


Mr. Chevreul has made very. exten-, 
ieexperiments on vegetable matters. 


The object of some of these was, the., 


lites principle produced by the ac-. 


ton of nitric acid, on organized, sub-. 


Mances, containing nitrogen, and; 
hich ; had emt ag occupied , the ats 
‘ation of Hausmann, Welther,, 
Proust, Fourcroy, and, Vavquelin. 
tC. thinks, that. this, bitter, mate 
“8a compound of nitric acid and an: 
tly, op. resinouse vegetable sub- 
‘ce, The detonating property: 
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of thia substance, lie ascribes to. the 
decomposition of nitric. acidy and. the 
formation of ammoniacal’ gas, prussic 
acid, oily hydrogen gas, &c. ;) whiele 
agrees in. part with the observations 
of Fourcroy and Vauquelin. With 
this bitter matter are produced a@ 
resinous substance, and a volatile: a- 
cid, on which Mr. C. has made many 
experiments, and! which. he considers 
as differing fromthe bitter matter on- 
ly. by a.small; portion of nitric acid: 

Another paper, by the same gen- 
tleman, is on the substances formed 
by. the action of the nitric acidjon car- 
bonaceous. vr resinous substances, and 
which have the property of precipi- 
tating gelatin, Mr. C, thinks, that 
the discoverer of these substances, 
Mr. Hatchett, is: mistaken in consi- 
dering them as one, and the same. 
with tannin, He conceives, on the 
contrary, that they differ not only 
from tannin, but from each othier,, 
according to the kind of acid, the 
quantity that enters into their com- 
position, and the substance from 
which they are prepared, 

Mr. C. has likewise examined the 
different compwnnds formed by the 
action of sulphuric acid on camphor. 

Not a year has passed of Jate with- 
out some successful application of 
chemistry to the arts, so as to afford 
fresh proofs of the advantages that our. 
manufactures may,derive from the.sci- 
ences. ‘Thus Mr, Chaptal has given. 
us some interestiug observations on 
the distillation of spirits, One of the 
most important distilleries io. the: 
South of France oe a Woulfe’s, 

tus on a; *) 
whe same ya has. analysed se. 
ven; specimens. of colours found at- 
Pompeii. Three of these are earths 
naturally coloured, one greenish; one 
yellow, and* the. third’a brown red. 
The fourth is: a very light and’ very: 
white pumiee-stone. The fifth, which’ 
is-of a fia’ rose-colour, has all tlie 
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characters of a lake, and has con- 
siderable resemblance to the madder 
lake, which he has described in his 
treatise on dyeing cotton. ‘The other 
two were blues, one pale, but the 
other deep and rich, They were 
both produced by a combination of 
oxide of copper, with lime and alu- 
min, resulting from a commencement 
of vitrification. As this blue is much 
superior to verditer, and might be fa- 
bricated at a much less expense than 


ultramarine, or the blue from cobalt 
it would be of great advantage to 
diseoverthe processes employed by the 
ancients for producing it. 
Mr. Sage has been en i 

to ascertain the processes best 

to the extraction of quick-lime, for 
obtaining solid mortars; the nature 
of different kinds of stucco; the 
means of giving the polish of marble 
to artificial stones; and a process for 
making soap of white wax. 
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Observations upon Luminous Animals. 
By J. Macartney, es9. 
HE property which certain a- 

nimals possess of emitting light 
is so curious and, interesting that it 
has attracted the attention of natu- 
ralists in allages. Jt was particular- 
ly noticed by Aristotle and Pliny 
amongst the ancients; and the pub- 
Jications of the different learned seci- 
eties in Europecontain numerous me- 
moirs upon the subject. Notwithstand- 
ing the degree of regard bestowed upon 
the history of luminous animals, it is 
still very imperfect; the power of 
producing light appears to have 
been attributed to the several crea- 
tures which do not possess it; 
some species which enjoy it inan 
eminent degree have been imperfect- 
ly described or entirely unobserved ; 
the drgans which afford the light 
in certain animals have not been 
examined by disscetion; and, lastly, 
the explanations that have been giv- 
en of the phenomena of  2nimal 
light are unsatisfactory, and in some 
instances palpably erroneous. 

As this subject forms an interest- 
ing part of the history of organized 
beings, | had for some years avail- 
ed inyself of such opportunitics as 


occurred for its investigation, Har- 
iug communicated the result of some 
of my researches to the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Panks, he immediate 


offered me his assistance with that le | 


berality whieh so eminently distin. 
guistes hin ag a real lover of sci- 
ence. Iam indebted to hin for ap 
inspection of the valuable journa} 
he kept during his voyage with Cap. 
tain Cook; for permission to copy 
the original drawings i Ris possey 
sion of those Inminovs animals dis 
covered in both the voyages of Couk; 
and for some notes upon the lem 
nous appearance of the sea, that 
were presented to him by ‘co 
Horsburg, whose accuracy of obset 
vation is already known to this learo- 
ed society. : 
In the following paper F shall fint 
examine the grounds on which the 
property of shewing light has been 
ascribed to certain animals that é- 
ther do not pussess it, or In Wak 
its existence is questionable. "Isha 
next give an account of some @ 
minous species, of whieh some Ma 
been inaccurately desc "anid 0 
thers quite unknown. °I’shall ¢ 
deavour to explain, from my @ 


3 


observations, and the informative 
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communicated to me by others, many 
| of the circumstances attending the 
lwminous appearance of the sea. 
{shall then describe the organs em- 

ed for the production of light in 
certain species; and, lastly, I shall 
review the opinions which have been 
entertaived respecting the nature 
and origin of animal Tacha; aod re- 
late the experiments I have made 
forthe purpose of elucidating this 
part of the subject. 

The property of emitting light has 
been reported to belong to several 
fishes, more particularly the macka- 
rel, the moon-fish, {tetragdon tnola) 
the dorado, mullet, sprat, &c. 

Mr. Bajon observed, during the 
migration of the dorados, &e. that 
their bodies was covered with lu- 
minous points, These however prov- 
el, upon examination, to be mere 
spherical particles that adhered tothe 
wtlace of these fishes; and, he 
aids, appeared to be precisely the 
same sort of points that illuminated 
the whole of the sea at the time. 
They were therefore, in all probabi- 
lity, the minute kind of medusa 
which I shall have occasion to des- 
cribe hereafter. , , 

Godeheu de Riville states, in a 
paper sent to the academy of sciences 
a Paris, that on opening the scom- 
ber pelamis while alive, he found 
in different parts of its body and oil 
which gave out much light: but 
it should be observed, that Riville 
hada particular theory to support, 
for which this fact was very conve- 
ment, and that other parts of his 
memoir bear marks of inaccuracy. 
Itmay be added, that if the oil of 

ts were usually luminous, which 

ville supposed, it would be almost 
wuiversally known, instead of resting 
2a solitary observation. 

As far asI am able to determine 

| what I have seen, the faculty 
exhibiting light during life does 
wot belong to the class of fishes. It ap- 
SELPAST MAG. WO. XXXIIL 
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pears probable, that some fishes may 
have acquired the character of being 
luminous from evolving light soon 
after death. 

Some species of lepas, murex, and 
chama, and some star-fish, have been 
said to possess the power of shining ; 
and the assertion Ses been repeat- 
ed by one writer after another, but 
without quoting any authority. 

Brugueire upon one occasion saw, 
as he supposed, common earth-worms 
in a luminous state; all the hedg- 
es were filled with them; he re- 
marked that the light resided prin- 
cipally in the posterior part of the 
body*. 

Flaugergues pretended to have 
seen earth-worms luminous in three 
instances ; it was at each time in 
October; the body shone at every 
part, but most brilliantly at the gen- 
ital organst. 

Notwithstanding this concurrence 
of testimony, it is next to impossible 
that animals so frequently before our 
eyes as the common earth-worm 
should be endowed with so remark- 
able a property without every person 
having observed it. If they only 
enjoyed it during the season for. 
copulation, still it could not have 
escaped notice, as these creatures 
are usually found joined together 
in the most frequented paths, and in 
garden-walks. 

In ditferent Systems of Natural 
History the property of shining is 
attributed to the cancer pulex. The 
authorities for this opinion are Hab- 
litzl, and Thules. and Bernard. The 
former observed, upoa one occasion, 


‘a cable that was drawn up from the 


sea exhibit light, which upon closer 
inspection was perceived to be co- 
vered by these insectsf. Thules and 
Bernard reported that they met with 








* Journal d'Histoire Naturelle, tome II. 
Journal de Physique, tome XVI. 
Hablitgl ap. Pall. n. Nord. Beytr. 4, p. 

396. 
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a number of this species of cancer 
on the borders of a river entirely 
luminous+. I am_ nevertheless dis- 
posed to question the luminous pro- 
perty of the cancer pulex, I have 
ofien had the animal in my posses- 
sion, and never perceived it emit 
any light. 

‘The account by given Linneusof the 
sculopendra phosphorea is so impro- 
bable and inconsistent that one might 
be led to-doubt this insect’s existence, 
particularly as it does notappear to 
have been ever seen, except by Eke. 
berg, the Captain of an East India- 
man, from whom Linnews learnt its 
history. 

i now proeeed to the description 
of those luminous animals that have 
been discovered by the Right Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Banks, Captain Hors- 
Lurg, and myself. 

On the passage from Madeira to 
Rio de Janeiro,the sea was observ- 
ed by Sir Joseph Banks to be unusu- 
ally luminous, flashing in many 
paris like lightning. He directed 
some of the water to be hauled up, 
in which he discovered two kinds 
of animals that occasioned the phe- 
nomenon; the one, a crustaceous in- 
sect, Which be called the cancer ful- 
gens; the other, a large species of 
medusa, towhich he gave the name 
of pellucens. 

‘The cancer fulgens bears some 
resemblance to the common shrimp § 
itis however considerably less; the 
legs are furnished with numerous se- 
tw. ‘Lhe light of this animal, which 
is very brithant, appears to issue 
from every part of the body. 

The medusa pellucens measures 
about six inches across the crowa 
or umbella; this part is marked by 


a number of opake lines, that pass otf 


trom the center to the circum!erence. 





a Se | 


* Journal de Physique, tome XVI, 
+ Hablitz] ap. Pall.n. Nord. Beytr. 4, p. 
SO. 
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The edge of the umbella is divided 
into lobules, which succeed each 
other, one large and two small ones 
alternately. From within the mar. 
gin of the umbella there are gus, 
pended a number of long cord-shap. 
ed tentacula. The central part of 
the:animal is opake, and furnished 
with four thick irregularly-shaped 
processes, which hang down in the 
midst of the tentacula. 

This zoophyte is the most splen- 
did of the luminous inhabitants of 
the ocean. The flashes of light e 
mitted during its contractions are 
so vivid as to eflect the sight of the 
spectator. 

In the notes communicated to Sir 
Joseph Banks by Captain Horsburg 
he remarks that the luminous state 
of the sea between the Tropics is 
generally accompanied with the ap- 
pearance of a great number of marine 
animals of various kinds upon the 
surface of the water; to many of 
which he does not, however, attre 
bute the property of shining. At 
other times, when the water which 
gave out light was examined it ay 

rared only to contain small pat 
ticles of a dusky straw colour, which 
dissolved with the slightest touch 
of the finger. He likewise observes 
that in Bombay, during the lit 
weather of May and June, he has 
frequently seen the edges of the sa 
much illuminated by minute spath- 
ling points. ; 

At sun-rise on April 12, 1798, ™ 
the Arabian sea, he perceived seve 
ral luminous spots in the waley 
which conceiving to be animals, he 
went in the boat and caught out 
It «proved to be an insect somew tal 
resewbling in appearance the’ 
Jouse, and was about one third 
a inch in length, When ¥! 
with the microscope it sceme 
furmed by section’ of a thin ewe 
taceous subsiance. During the i 
thut any fluid remained 1 the a! 
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mai it shone brilliantly, like the 
fire-fly. 

In the month of June in the same 
year he picked up another luminous 
sect on a sandy beach, which was 
also covered with a thin shell, but it 
was a different shape, and a larger 
size than the animal taken ino the 
Arabian sea. 

By comparing the above descrip- 
tion with an elegant pen and ink 
drawing which was made by Cap- 
tain Horsburg, and accompanied his 

per, | have nodoubt that both these 
insects were monoculi; the first e- 
vidently belongs to the genus limu- 
lusof Muller ; I shall therefore beg 
leave to distinguish it by the name 
of jimulus noctilucus. 

My pursuits and the state of my 
health having frequently led me to 
the coast, I have had many oppor- 
waities of making observations upon 
the avimals which illuminate our 
ownseas. Of these I have disco- 
vered three species; one of which 
isa beroe not hitherto described by 
authors; another agrees so nearly 
with the medusa hemispherica that 
1 conceive it to be the same, or at 
least a variety of that species; the 
third isa minute species of medusa, 
which | believe to be the luminous 
animal so frequently. seen by navi- 
gators, although it has never been 
distinctly examined or described. 

I first met with these animals in 
the mouth of October 1804, at Her- 
ne Bay, a small watering place upon 
the nortbern coast. of Rent. Hav- 
lig observed the sea to be extreme- 
y luminous for several nights, I bad 
‘considerable quantity of the water 
wen up» Whea perfectly at rest, no 
lisht was emitted ; buton theslightest 
‘gitation of the vessel in which the 
Walter was contained, a_ brilliant 
‘itillation was perceived, particu- 
larly towards the surface ; and when 

Vessel was suddenly struck, a 
Hol light issued from the top of 
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the water, in consequence of so many 
fone shining at the same moment. 

Vhen any of these sparkling points 
were removed from the water, they 
nolonger yiekled any light. They 
were so transparent that in the aiv 
they appeared like globules of water. 
They were more minute than the head 
of the smallest pin. Upon the slight- 
est touch they broke and vanished 
from the sight. Having strained a 
quantity of the luminous water, a 
great number of these transparent 
corpuscles were obtained upon the 
cloth, and the water which had been 
strained did not afterwards exhibit 
the least light. I then put some 
sea-water that had been rendered 
particularly ‘clear, by repeated fil- 
trations, into a large glass, and hav- 
ing floated in it a fine cloth, on 
which I had previously collected a 
number of luminous points, several 
ofthem were liberated, and became 
distinctly visible in their hatural ele- 
ment, by placing the glass before a 
piece of dark coloured paper. They 
were observed to have a tendency 
to come to the surface of the water ; 
and after the glass was set by for 
fome time, they were found congre- 
gated together, and when thuscollect- 
ed in a body they hada dusky straw 
colour, alt Sah individually they 
were so transparent as te be perfectly 
invisible, except under particular 
circumstances, Their substance 
was indeed so extremely tender and 
delicate, that they did not become 
opaque in distill vinegar or alcohol 
until immersed in these liquors for a 
considerable time, 

On examining these minute glo- 
bules with the microscope, I found 
that they were not quite perfect 
Spheres, but had an irregular de- 
pression on one side, which was 
formed of an opaque substance, that 
projected a little way inwards, pro- 
dacing such an appearance as would 
arise trom tying the neck of a round 
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bag, and turning it into the body. 

The motions of these creatures 
in the water were slow and grace- 
ful, and not accompanied by any 
visible contraction of their bodies. 
After death they always subsided to 
the bottom of the vessel. 

From the sparkling light afforded 
by this species, I shall distinguish 
it by the name of medusa scintil- 
lans. 

The night following that on which 
I discovered the preceding animal, 
I caught the two other luminous 
species. One of these I shall call 
the beroe fulgens. 

This most elegant creature is of a 
colour changing between purple, 
violet, and pale blue; the body is 
truncated before, and pointed be- 
hind; but the form is difficult to as- 
sign, as it is varied by partial con- 
tractions, at the animal’s pleasure. 
I have represented the two extremes 
of form that I have seen this crea- 
ture assume: the first is somewhat 
that of a cucumber, which, as be- 
ing the one it takes when at rest, 
should perhaps be considered as its 
proper shape: the other resembles 
a pear, and ‘is the figure it has in 
the most ‘contracted state, | The 
body is hollow, or forms’ internall 
an infundibular cavity, which has 
a wide opening before, and appears 
also to have a small aperture pos- 
teriorly, through which it discharges 
its excrement. The posterior two- 
thirds of the body are ornamented 
with eight longitudinal ciliated ribs, 
the processes of which are kept in 
such a rapid rotatory motion, while 
the animal is swimming, that they 
appear like the continual passage of 
a fluid along the ribs. The ciliated 
ribs have been described by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, as arteries, in @ lu- 
minous beroe, which I suspect was 
no other than the species I am now 
giving an account of. 

‘When the berve fulgens swam 
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gently near the surface of the wat»; 
its whole body became occasionally 
illuminated in a slight degree; dur. 
ing its contractions a stronger light 
issued from the ribs; and when 4 
sudden shock was communicated jg 
the water, in which several of these 
animals were placed, a vivid flash 
was thrown out. If the body were 
broken, the fragments continged 
luminous for some seconds, and be. 
ing rubbed on the hand, left a light 
like that of phosphorus: this how. 
ever, as well as every other mode of 
emitting light, ceased after the death 
of the animal. 

The hemispherical species that | 
discovered, had a very faint purple 
colour. The largest that 1 found 
measured about three quarters of ay 
inch in diameter. The margin of 
the umbella’ was undivided, and 
surrounded internally by a row of 
pale brown spots, and numerous 
small twisted téntacula; four opaque 
lines crossed in an arched mannef 
from the circumference, towards 
the centre of the animal : an opaque 
irregular-shaped process hang down 
from the middie of the umbella: 
when this part was examined with a 
lens of high powers, I discovered 
that it’ was incloséd in a sheath in 
which it moved, and that the extre- 
mity of the process was divided in- 
to four tentacula, covered with lit 
tle cups or ‘suckers, «like those on 
the tentacula of the cuttle-fish. 

This species of medusa bears 3 
striking resemblance to the figures 
of the medusa hemispheri¢a, pub 
lished by Gonovius and Muller; i 
deed it differs 98 little from these f 
gures, as they do from each 
its luminous propery) however, was 
not observed by these naturalists, 
which is the more extraordinaly, 
as Muller examined it at night, 
says it is so transparent, that 1 cam 
only be seen with: the light of 3 
lamp. If it should be sull scr 
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as a distinct species, or as a 

riety of the hemispherica, I would 
propose to call it the medusa lu- 
ida. 
“ty this species, the central part 
and the spot round the margin, are 
commonly seen to shine on lifling 
the animal out of the water into the 
air, presenting the appearance of 
an illuminated wheel, and when it 
is exposed to the usual percussion 
of the water, the transparent parts 
ofits body are alone luminous. 

In the month of September, 1805, 
Jagain visited Herne Bay, and fre- 
quently had opportunities of witness- 
ing the luminous appearance of the 
sa. I caught many of the hemi- 
wherical and minute species of me- 
dusa, but not one of the beroe ful- 
gens. lobserved that these Jumi- 
nous animals always retreated from 
the surface of the water, as soon as 
themoon rose. I found also, that 
exposure to the day-light took away 
their property of shining. which 
was revived by placing them ‘ for 
sme time in a dark situation. 

In that season I had two oppor- 
nities of seeing an extended iltu- 
wination of the sea, produced by 
the above animals. The first night 
[saw this singular phenomenon was 
txtremely dark; many, of the me- 
dasa scintillans “and medusa hemi- 
wherica had been’ observed at low- 
water, but on the return of the tide, 
they had suddenly, disappeared, On 
lookin g towards the sea, I was asto- 
dished to perceive a flash of light of 
about six yards broad, extend from 

shore, for apparently the dis- 
ance of a mile and a half along ‘the 

, of the water. The second 
ime that I saw this sort of light 
proceed from the sea, it did not 
take the same form, but was diffused 
Wer the surface of the waves next 
» and was so strong, that I 
‘wld for the moment distinctly sce 
"Y *rvant, who stood at a little 
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distance from me: he also perceived 
it, and called out to me at the same 
instant. On both these occasions 
the flash was visible for about four 
or five seconds, and although | wateh- 
ed for it a considerable time, I did 
not see it repeated. 

A diffused Juminous appearance 
of the sea, in some respects different 
from what I have seen, has been de- 
scribed by several navigators. 

Godeltieu de Riville saw the sea 
assume the appearance of a plain of 
snow on the coast of Malabar.* 

Captain Horsbargh, in the notes he 
gave to Sir Joseph Banks, says, there 
is a peculiar phenomenon sometimes 
seen within a few degrees distance 
of the coast of Malabar, during the 
rainy monsoon, which he had an 
opportunity of observing. At mid- 
night the weather was cloudy, and 
the sea was particularly dark, when 
suddenly it changed to a white flam- 
ing colour all: around. This bore 
no resemblance to the sparkling or 
glowing appearance he had observed 
on other occasions in seas near the 
equator, but was a regular white 
colour, like milk, and did not con- 
tinue more than ten minutes. A 
similar phenomenon, he says, is fre- 
queutly seen in the Banda sea, and 
is very alarming to those who have 
never perceived or heard of such 
an appearance before. 

This singular phenomenon appears 
‘to be explained by some observa- 
tions communicated to me by Mr, 
Langstalt, a tr in the city, 
who formerly made several voyayes. 
In going from New Holland to Chi- 
na, about half an hour after sunset, 
every person on board was astonish-~- 
ed by a milky appearance of the 
sea: the ship seemed to be surround. 
ed by ice covered with snow. Some 
of the company supposed they were 
Tom. 3. 
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to"soundings, and that coral bottom 
gave this curious reflection ; but on 
sounding with 30 fathoms of line, no 
bottom was met with. A bucket of 
water being hauled up, Mr. Lang- 
staff examined it in the dark, and 
discovered a great number of glo- 
bular bodies, each about the size 
of a pin’s. head, linked together. 
The chains thus formed did not ex- 
ceed three inches in length, and 
emitted a pale phosphoric light. 
By intreducing bis band into the 
water, Mr, Langstaft raised upon 
it several chains of the luminous 
globules, which were separated by 
opening the fingers, but readily 
re-united on being brought again 
into contact, like globules of quick- 
Silver. The globules, he says, were 
so transparent, that they could not 
be perceived when the hand was 
aaken into the light. 

This extraordinary appearance « f£ 
the sea was visible for two nights. 
As soon as the moon exerted her 
influence, the sea changed to its 
natural dark colour, and exhibited 
distinct glittering points, as at other 
times. ‘The phenomenon, he says, 
had never been witnessed before by 
any of the company on_ board, al- 
though some of the crew had beca 
iwo or three times round the globe, 

I consider this account of Mr. 
Langstaff very interesting and im- 
portant, as it proves that the diffused 
light of the sea is produced by an as- 
semblage of minute meduse on the 
surface of the water. 

In. June, 1806, I found the sea 
at Margate more gros stored with 
the small luminous medusa, than I 
have ever seen it. A bucket of the 
water being set by for some time, 
the animals sought the surface, and 
kept up a continual sparkling, which 
must have been occasioned by the 
snotions of individuals, as the water 
was perfectly at rest, A small quan- 
tity of the luminous water was put 
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into a glass jar, and on standip 
some time, the medus» dellenal 
at the top of the jar, and forined a 
gelatinous mass, one inch and a half 
thick, and of a reddish or mud ¢. 
lour, leaving the water underneath 
perfectly clear. 

In order to ascertain if. these ani. 
mals would materially alter, their 
size, or assume the figure of age 
other known species of medusz, | 
kept them alive for 25 days, by 
carefully changing the water jg 
which they were placed; during 
which time, although they. appear. 
ed. as vigorous as when first taken, 
their form was not in the. slightes 
degree altered, and their size but 
Jittle increased. By this experi 
ment [ was confirmed iu the opinion 
of their being a distinct species, as 
the young actinie and medusa ex- 
hibit the form ofthe parent in a much 
shorter period than the above, 

In September, 1806, I took at 
Sandgate a number of the beroe ful- 
gens, but no other species; they 


were of various dimensions, from | 


tlie full size down to that of the me- 


dusa scintillans: they could how | 


ever be clearly distinguished from 
the latter species, by their figure, 

Since that time, [| have frequei- 
ly met with the medusa scintillans 
on different parts of the coast of Sut 
sex, at Tenby, and at Milford be 
ven, Ihave likewise seew this spe 
cies inthe bays of Dublin and Car 
lingford, in Lreland. 

Tu the month of April, last year, 
I caught a number of the bero ful. 
geus in the sea at Hastings; they 
were of various sizes, from about 
half of an inch in length to the bulk 
of the bead of a large pin. I 
many of them adherm togethe: 
in the sea; some of the ; 
were covered with small outs, ¥# 
fell off when the animals were hand- 
led, and by a person U oul 
to observe these creatures 
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have been. taken for a phosphoric 
abstance. On putting a number 
of them into a glass, containing 
clear sea water, they still shewed a 
disposition to congregate upon the 
wrface. I observed that when they 
adhered together, they shewed no 
contractile motion in any part of 
their body, which explains the cause 
ofthe pale or white colour of the 
difused light of the ocean. The 
flashes of light which I saw come 
fom the sea at Herne bay, were 
probably produced by a sudden and 
ral effort of the medusz wo se- 
from each other, and descend 

in the water. 

The medusa scintillans almost 
constantly exists in the different 
branches of Milford haven that are 
called pills. I have sometimes found 
these animals collected in such vast 
numbers in those situations, that 
they bore a considerable proportion 
tothe voluine of the water in which 
they were contained: thus, from a 
allon of sea-water in a luminous 
tate, | have strained above a pint 
ofthese medusz. I have found the sea 
vader such circumstances to yield me 
more support in swimming, and the 
water to taste more disagreeab! 
than usual; probably the difference 
idensity, that has been remarked 
a ditlerent times in the water of 
the sea, may be referred to this 
cause, 

All my own observations lead me 
conclude, that the medusa scin- 
tilans, is the most frequent source 
f the light of the sea around this 
‘untry, and by comparing the ac- 
counts -of others with each other, 
ad with what I have myself seen, 
lam persuaded that it is so likewise 
Mother parts of the world. Many 

mervers appear to have mistaken 
oe for the wereis noctiluca, 

was very natural, as they 


"ere prepossessed with the idea of 
quent existence of the one, 


the fre 
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and had no knowledge_of the other. 
Some navigators have actually de- 
scribed this species of medusa, .with- 
out being aware of its nature. Myr. 
Bajon, during his voyage from 
France to Cayenne, collected many 
luminous points in the sea, which, 
he says, when examined bya len, 
were found to be minute spheres. 
They disappeared in the air. Doc- 
tor Le Roy, in sailing from Naples 
to France, observed the sparkling 
appearance of the sea, which is usu- 
ally produced by the medusa scin- 
tilians. By filtering the water, he 
separated Juminous particles from 
it, which he preserved in spirits of 
wine; they were, he says, like the 
head ofa pin, and did not at all re- 
semble the nereis noctiluca, descri- 
bed by Vianelli; their colour ap- 
proached a yellow-brown, and their 
substance was extremely teinler, 
and fragile. Notwithstanding this 
striking resemblance to the medusa 
scintillans, Le Roy, in consequence 
of a preconceived theory, did not 
suppose what he saw were animals, 
but particles of an oily or bitumi- 
nous nature*™. 

The minute globules seen by Mr. 
Langstalf in the Judian ocean, were, 
I think, in all probability, the scin- 
tillating species of medusa; and on 
my shewing him some of these am- 
mals 1 have preserved in spirits, he 
entertained the same opinion. 

Professor Mitchell, of New York, 
found the luminous appearance on 
the coast of America, to be occa- 
sioned by. minute animals, that from 
his description, plainly belonged to 
this species of medusw, notwith- 
standing which, he supposed them 
to be a number of the nereis nocti- 
lucat. , 

The luminous animacule discover- 


* Observ. sur un lumiere produite par 
L’Eau de Ja mer. Mem. Etrang, des Sc. 


+ Phil. Mag. Vol. X p. 20. 
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ed by Forster off the Cape of Good 
Hope, in his Voyage round the 
World, bears so strong a resem- 
blance to the meduse scintillans, 
that Iam much disposed to believe 
them the same. He describes his 
animalcule as being a little gelati- 
uous globule, less than the head of 
a pin; transparent, but a little brow- 
nish in its colour; and of so soft a 
texture that it was destroyed by the 
slightest touch, On being highly 
magnified, he perceived on one side 
a Ssatihons in which there wasa 
tube that passed into the body, 
and commuuicated with four or five 
intestinal sacs. The pencil draw- 
ings he made on the spot, arein the 
possession of Sir Joseph Banks, by 
whose permission, engravings from 
them are subjoined to this paper. 
By comparing these with the repre- 
sentations of the medusa scintillans, 
and some of this species rendered 
visible, by being a long time preserv- 
ed in spirits, which I have laid 
before this learned society, it will 
be found, that the only difference 
between Forster’s animaleule, and 
the medusa scintillans, is in the ap- 
earance of the opaque parts, shewn 
in the microscopic views. 

Many writers have ascribed the 
light of the seato other causes than 
luminous animals. Martin svppos- 
el it to be occasioned by putrefac- 
tion ; Silberschlag believed it to be 
phosphoric ; Protessor J. Mayer con- 
jyectured that the surface of the sea 
imbided light, which it afterwards 
discharged. Bajonand Gentil thought 
the light of the sea was electric, be- 
cause it was excited by friction. 
Forster conceived that it was some- 
times electric, sometimes caused 
from putrefaction, and at others by 
the presence of living animals. Fou- 
geroux de Bondaroy believed that 
it came sometimes from electric 
fires, but more frequently from the 
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putrefaction of marine animals aqj 
plants. , 

I shall not trespass on the time 
the Society to refute the abor 
speculations; their authors have lef 
them unsupported by either 
ments er experiments, and they ar 
inconsistent with all ascertained facts 
upon this subject. 

The remarkable property of emit 
ting light durmg life, is Only met 
with amongst animals of the four 
last classes of modern naturalists, 
viz. Mollusca, Insects, Worms, and 
Zoophy tes. 

The mollusea and worms contain 
each but a single lum nous species; 
the pholas dactylus in the one, and 
the nereis noctiluca in the other, 

Some species yield light, im the 
eight following genera of insects: 
elater, lampyris, fulgora, pau, 
scolopendia, cancer, lynceus*, and 
limudus. ‘Lhe luminous species of 
the genera lampyris and fulgon 
are more numerous than is general 
ly supposed, if we may judge from 
the appearance of luminous organs, 
to be seen in dried specimens. # 

Amongst zoophytes we find that 
the genera medusi, beroe}, and pen 
natula, contain species which allond 
light. 

The anly animals which appear 
to possess a distinct organization for 
the produetion of light, are the h- 
minous species of lampyris, elater, 
fulgora, and pausus. - 
The light of the lampyrides § 
known to proceed from some of! 
last rings of the abdomen, which, 
when not illuminated, are of a pale 





*The animal discovered by Rivilled 
the coast of Malabar in 1754, 18 
a testaceous insect, and appears to 
to the genus lynceus of Mullere . 
¢# The luminous zoophyte for which 
Peron has lately instituted a new gene 
Ppyrosoma, appears to me to be 
and only worthy of a specific distinction 
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ilow colour. Upon the internal 
surface of , these rings there. is 
ad a layer.of a peculiar... soft 
low. substance, which has been 
compared to paste, but by examina 
tion with a tens I found it to” be 
organized like the common inter- 
sitial substance of the insect’s body, 
exceptthat it isof a closer texture, 
and a paler yellow. colour, » This 
bstance does not entirely cover the 
iqner surface of the' rings, being more 
or less deficient along their edges, 
Where it presents an irregular way, 
iag Outline. I have observed imthe 
glow-worm that ‘it is absorbed, and 
its place supplied by common inter- 
sitial Substance, after the season for 
giving light ts past, PR SAS tat 

The segments of the abdomen, be- 
hind which this peculiar substance 
is situated, are’ thin and transparent, 
in order to expose the internal: illu- 
mination. i 

The number of luminous rings va- 
ties in dillerent species, of lampyris, 
aud, as it would seem, at different 
periods in the same individual, 

Besides the’ luminons substance 
above described, I discdvéred in the 
common glow-worm, on the inner 
side of the last. abdomihal ring, two 
bodies, which to the naked eye ap- 
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pear more minute than the head of 
the smallest pin., They are lodg- 
ed in two slight depressions,. formed 
in the shell of the ring, which is at 
these points particularly transparent, 
On examining’ these ies under 
the microscope I found that the 
were sacs. containing a soft yel- 
low substance, of a more close and 
homogeneous, texture than. . that 
which lines the inner subface of the 
rings, “The membrane forming’the 
sacs appeared to be of two layers, 
each of which ‘is composed ‘by a 
transparent silvery fibre, in the same 
manner as. the internal membrane 
of the respitatory tubes of insects ; 
except that in this case the ‘fibre 
passes in a spiral instead ofa cir. 
cular direction. ‘This membrane, al- 
though so delicately constructed, is 
so elastic as to preserve .its form af- 
ter the sac is ruptured: and the con< 
tents discharged.’ t 

The light that proceeds from these 
sacs is less under the ‘controul of the 
insect than that of the. luminous sub- 
stance spread on the rings: it is 
rarely ever entirely extinguished in 
the season thatthe glow-worm gives 
light, even during the day; and 
When all the other rings are dark, 
these sacs often shine brightly. 
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“Why must we always impose on our- 
wives the necessity of passing through war 
wo arrive at peace? the attainment: of 
whichis the end of all wars, and is a plain 
poof that recourse is to be had to war 
daly for want of a better expedient. Ne- 
vertheless, we have so effectually con- 
founded this truth, that we seem to make 
peace only that we may again be able to 
make war,” Sutty’s Memoirs. 


THE late accounts from Spain and 
Portugal, the narrow escape of 
General Graham from the treachery 


ad cowardice of bis alhes, and. 


the retreat of Massena, have fur- 
lished topics during this ‘month to 
vive the spirits of those, who, in 
heir ardour for war, aud in their 
wal to opposé Bonaparté, overlook 
more remure’ consequences. “The: 
retreat of Masseria has led the Bri- 
sh again froin their strong position. 
tar Lisbon, and fiom ther ship- 
jy, whence they derived their 
‘applies, To augur least despond- 
gly, we cannot reasonably ‘expect 
that they wiil do more’ than main- 
lia their position on the borders. 
% Spain, ul the disposer of the 
mighty military power of France 
‘anges his plan, and sends ‘a por-: 
Wi of his great engine of oppres- 
#1 and misery, (for such’ stand- 
“$ armies, and a inilitary despotism 
Nay Le justly so considered,) to at- 
MpLto reyain complete possession 

the peninsula; an attempt in: 
Wich, it must be conieased, he has 
‘ . 





been heretofore repeatedly foiled. 
But the British nation has lost ani’ 
immensity of blood and treasure in. 
their scheme to support the’ inttabi- 
tants of those countries, Who in 
general show no attachment to them, 
as allies and defenders, and are very” 
far from acting with vigour iq a 
cause, which they feel to be their’ 
own, ‘The retention of some’ posi- 
tions in) Spain and Portugal cannot’ 
be of much’ consequence in, a mili- 
tary point of view, unless the Pri. 
tish have the mass of the popula- 

tion on theirside.’ The inhabitants 
are most probably indifferent to ¢i-' 
ther invading army, and are at a 

loss to distinguish between enemies’ 
and ‘supposed friends. Both armies’ 
have in their respective retreats 

desolated the unhappy couatries. 
Tlie papers are now filled with 
the most distressing accounts of 
pluader and French cruelty. Pro- 
bably many of these accounts are: 
true; but let us recollect that these’ 
same priuts a few months ago, 
glossed over the conduct of the Bri- 

tish army io their retreat on Lis- 

bon, and complacently told us that 

the destruction of the country was 

necessary to distress the enemy, and 

prevent his procuring supplies. The 

strictly impartial nioralist condemns: 
alike the excesses on every side, 
and sigh’ over the miseries ever in- 
flicted on The inhabitants of ‘ant ini- 
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vaded country both by the victo- 
rious and yanquished armies respec- 
tively in their turns. 

The present highly exaggerated 
victories do not seem likely to have 
much effect on the termination of 
the presentinterminable quarrel, of 
which we can‘see: no probability of 
any adjustment, for exasperation and 
the most galling provocations of petty 
abuse and illiberal policy are daily 
rendering reconciliation and a re- 


turn of peace almast entirely im-, 


possible. In the mean time, the 
expenses of this mighty contest, and 
especially of the struggle on the 
continent are adding to the national 
debt, and increasing the difficulties in 
the department of finance, which 
some consider as one of the most vul- 
nerable parts of the British empire. 

We cannot justly lay claim to the 
character of a thinking nation, al- 
though in the vanity and arrogance 
of self-complacency, we often times 
venture to put im an‘ unsopported 
claim, The majority of the nation 
are easily duped, and the prevail- 
ing error of the present times is a 
susceptibility af cullibility on such 
subjects as gratify their prejudices 
and render them ‘pleased with the 
political quackery, which has, al- 
ready produced so much mischief 
during the last fifty years. . It is 
good to look back, and learn lessons 
of future caution from instances of 
former disappointed hopes. Some 
years ago the Duke of Branswick, 
and some non-military closet politi- 
cians, even one man, noW. high ‘in 
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office, tatked confidently of leading ~ 


an army immediately to Paris ; an 
a temporary ‘everse of atfairs in 
France in 1799 Jed tothe most exe 
travagant hopes of a complete tri- 
umph over a nation pronounced to 
be it the gulph of bankruptcy. 


These expectations were not realized. 
It is encountering the certainty of 


being unpopular to oppose thé cur- 


[Apri 


rent of general prejudices, and tp 
recommend caution in the mone 


of intemperate zeal, and highly rais. 
ed hopes, but they who really love 
their country, and: are desirags {o 
promote her dearest interests wii} 
not be dismayed, but will venture 
to recommend an abatement of ex. 
citement, and to point out the dane 
gers of continuing in a system of 
self-delusion, which has already pro. 
duced such ruinous consequences, 
George Canning took an oppor. 
tunity ‘after the battle of Barrosa, of 
proclaiming to the house of com. 
mons, the wisdom with which he 
and. his quondam colleagues had 
planned the defence of the penin. 
sula, and the ability with which it 
had been conducted. After so'lon 


a period of disaster, he might think 


himself justified in triumphing ona 
supposed ‘successful reverse, It is 
however too soon to rejoice, The 
terinination’ of the business ought t 
be waited for, before high gratula 
tions can ‘be given. * «| 
The attack on the island of An 
holt by the Danes, and the vigorous 


defence made by ‘Captain Maurice | 





* It is probable that Napoleon is re 
strained by the fear of some explosion iy 
Russia, Holland, ‘or even -in Germany; 
b> gay only waits for his setting out, him 
self, for Spain or Portugal. . If, as the 
Moniteur ‘owns, 300,000 Frenchmen be 
employed in the Peninsula, the reasn 
surely is sufficient for England -wishing 
to fix the Campus Martius in these coum 
tries, rather than at home, If she can 
discipline the men fit for = in 
gal and Spain, by experien 
cers, feeding them well, costing them 
handspmely, and: paying them regua™ 
eg ‘tiek by bb the miseries of 
old. men, women, and . children, ane 
the times prove faithful and efficient 
In fact, the campaign is only 
and if the — army “ye no by the 
vantage, it will certainly profit by ® 
Hreverg tactics it will receive before it 
termination. ee 
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nd'the British afford another proof 
of the destructive energies of war, 
god the misapplication of the powers 
gimanto mutual annoyance. Every 
pent connected with Denmark re- 
yews the regret at the unjust and 
unwise policy, which forced that 
country into hostility with us, and into 
ao unnatural allianee with France. 
The revolution ia Spanish Ame- 
rica appears from the best, and 
least’ partial accounts to be making 
srogress, Miranda is now at Ca- 
neca, and is’ hailed as their leader, 
His former enlightened views give 
sme hopes of future good, if he do 
sot act like others, who, when in the 
pixsession of power ‘have ‘basely 
turned apostates to the cause of fi- 
berty. ‘The friends to thé ameliora- 
tion of man, have grounds to hope, 
fot good results to the cause of li- 
berty in Spanish America, if recent 
events in France did not cause them 
almost entirely to despond, and to 
distrast the fairest appearances. 
‘Asaprominent occurrence in our 
domestic relations, and as an auguty 
of hope in futute, we may notice 
the ‘answer of the Prince Regent, 
tian application for a grant to Ge- 
neral Charles Craufurd to’ be go- 


yernor of the Military College at- 


Marlow," “I never ‘can, or will 
consent to bestow any ‘place or ap- 
pintment, meant to be an asylum 
or'teward for the toils and services 
of our’ gallant soldiers atid seamen 
o aby person on account of parlia- 
mentary Connexion, or in return for 
parliamentary votes. ‘This is my 
ixed determination : and I trust I 
thallnever again be solicited in the 
ame way,” The minister bowed 
aid retired. General Craufurd ‘is 
sep-father to the ‘Duke of New- 
castle, who is lately come of age, 
aad who has the command of se- 
Yeral votes in the house of commons, 
ler some attempts on the part of 
Ministerial mews papers to in- 
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validate the truth of the story, the 
authenticity of it appears to be ful- 
ly confirmed. The Duke of New- 
castle, it is said, suffered the affair 
to leak out, and thus the public 
are put in possession of an impor. 
tant fact, of great importance, as 
indicative of future honourable in- 
tentions, General Craufurd previ- 
ously had a pension of 1200/. a 
year for his ewn life, and that of 
the Dutchess his wife. He had a 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and 
was Lieutenant Governor of Tyne- 
mouth, ‘These are pretty ample 
pickings to be enjoyed out of the 
taxesof an impoverished, and over- 
burthened state. Surely there is need 
of a radical reform, and an entire 
change of system. 
' The parliamentary proceedings 
during this month ‘have not been 
of much importance, if we except 
the triumph of humanity and sound 
policy in Sir Samuel Romilly’s bills 
to abridge in certain cases the pue 
nishment of death, being permitted 
to passthrough the house of com- 
mons, and the negative put on Lord | 
Folkstone’s motion, in relation to 
the increased number of informa- 
tions ex officio by the Attorney Ge- 
neral in case of libels. Sir Vicary 
pleaded his own cause, and a ma- 
jority, rather than force of argument, 
sheltered him from any inquiry, 
which he strongly opposed. It is 
worthy of remark that unless when 
some party question affecting the in- 
terésts of the Outs is agitated, the 
candidates for place seldom attend, 
and the house is left so thin, as in 
some cases not ta have a sufficient 
number to proceed to business. The 
party of the le, a sinall band, 
the enlightened. Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly, the intrepid Sir Francis Bur- 
ett, and the honest Samuel Whit- 
bread, with a few others, are vi- 
gilantly at their posts ;.whilesome 
of the leading oppositionists maui- . 
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fest by their. conduct, for what sel- 
fish interests they are contending. 
As they forget the interests of their 
country, their country have no 
right to sympathize with them in 
their ardent desires to be in place. 


C. W. Wyane’s bill more etlec- 
tually to prevent bribery at elec- 
tions, was not stronyly supported 
by any. side, The friends of pa- 
tropage, on both sides of the -heuse, 
wish to put no additional checks on 
their trade, and the freudsto par- 
liamentary reform doubted the effi- 
cacy of the bill radically. to cut up 
the evil. They feared that unless 
the berough system was completely 
reformed, attempts at regulation 
would only throw the monopoly of 
boroughs inte the hands of govern 
ment; and that if direct purchase 
by means of money were prevented, 
the mure secret but net less. perni- 
cious influence of offering places and 
pensions, auduf these powerful en- 
gines, governmeut have the sole pas- 
exsion, would in such a case be more 
effectually exerted, The bill was 
thrown out in a thin house. 

Amongthe accounts from Ireland 
laid before parliament, large sums 
appeared for publishing proclama- 
tions... Government well understand 


the secret of silencing the perio-. 


dical press in their manner of se- 
lecting the papers, which they fa- 
vour by giving to them’ proclama- 
tions to insert. The people also 
should uaderstand the business, and 


know that they pay dearly in’ 


their taxes for the apathy and ve- 
nality of the public prints. Thus 
burdens are increased, and public 
spirit is destroyed by the operation 
of favouritism. Contrasted with 
such’ disgraceful transactions, how 
honourable was the honest boast made 
by’ Horne Tooke in the house of 
commons during the shott time 
he was a member of that house, 
that in his ‘little property, not 


[ Apéil, 


one stake would be found which hud 
been stolen out of the public fruce. 

We hear of a further suppres. 
sion of the freedom. of the press 
at. Auwsterdam. The licentions. 
ness of one of their presses jg 
complained of ; some hints are given 
of immoral publications having. is. 
sued from, it, and then comes the 
real cause of suppression, imflamma. 
tory political publications lending 
to unsettle the public. mind against 
all the governments, to which Hol. 
land has been subjected. 

This press. is termed an exeres 
cence and is silenced by force, 
The government of France . now 
egual other regular governments in 
their reproaches on « tree press, It 
is an uawilling homage, they are 


forced to pay to the powers of the, 


press, Which when virtue is jomed 
to cilicacy, deserves all the praise 
which caa be bestowed upon i, 
but when cerrupted by an. anlar 
alliance with power, proves that 
the corruption of the best things 
becomes the most pernicious.* 
The cause of Catholic emancipa 
tion has during this month received 
addiuenal accession of lberality 
both froin Protestants and Catholics, 


The resolutions of a Catholic meet- 


ing at Newry, placed among the do- 
cuments, state their vrievances, and 
the eriors of favouring an oppe- 
site party, 1a forcible and just terms, 
It is pieasing to see that they do 
not hold au exclusive language, 
suffer themselves, by the party laa- 
guage and conduct of their oppo 
nents, to be driven themselves mie 
an excluding party, but are willing 
to unite with Protestants.as fellow 
members of the state, without aby 
reference to religious opinions. — 

Catholics have been long unjustly 
excluded from their rights, but Lente 
they do not derive a. claim to & 


ciude others, The wrongs coir 
ree 





So 


See page 336, 
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mitted by one party will got justi- 
fy an joclination to commit a wrong 


We are opposed to 


by the otber, 


aimarrow excluding uotions on any 


side. Let us embrace as brethren, 
and banish religious distinctions, res- 


pecting them: Jet as cordially a- 


to held different” sentiments 

with mutnal goed will, 
- Protestants and Catholics met with 
becoming union at Ennis, and joint- 
ly petitioned for the removal of 
Rictaceisns Another sigual in- 
ance of the triumph of hberality 
over prejudice occurred mn the coun- 
tyof Tipperary. The Sheriff re- 
fed to sanction a call of.a meet- 
ing, but some magistrates joined 
in appointing a meeting, which was 
held at Thurles. Much liberality 
was displayed both by Catholics and 
Peutestants, and an energetic address 
tothe Prince Regent, and petition 
0 the house of commons, whieh 
wil be found at page 337,. were 
wanimously agreed to. After the 
Protestants withdrew, the Catholics 
bonourably concluded the meeting 
by a vote of thanks to their Pro- 
lestant brethren. Thus indeed it is 
agood and pleasant prospect to see 
brethren dwell together ia unity. 
lad policy towards Catholics hag 
driven them into seclusion ; a con- 
vary conduct might be expected 
Wcause an expansion, andacompleie 
tmbracement of general principles. 
The Catholics have especial cause 
complain of a system of, favouri- 
ism, in dispensing the laws towards 
them, A disposition, fatal to the 
interests of Ireland, prevails 
wong that class of men, who as 
mime the character for exclusive 
iy, to attribute to Orangemen 
‘similar claim. Division, and 
favouring of a particular’ party, 
ways produce weakness iv a go- 
t. The excluded party be- 
‘me discontented, while the fa- 
are turbulent aud audacious 
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through. inypunity, and not, infre- 
quently in the end turn on their 
supporters, Hence in those clao- 
nish drunken quarrels, which se 
generally disgrace Iveland, feuds 
are perpetuated ; the triumphant rely 
on the encouragement and impunity 
they receive from the magistracy ; 
the others despairing of open redress, 
brood over their grievances in se- 
cret, and kept down by day, they 
seek their revenge im the might. 
Even in this more civilized portion 
et freland, tnstanees of favour ex- 
tended through party motives, ave 
not infrequent. A few days ago, 
two men had a trifling quarrel iv a 
market, in the county of Antwim, 
the Orangemant abused his antage- 
vist, and called him a Papiat thres)- 
er, absurdly. introducing | religious 
and political distinetions ito a 
quarrel connected with either. 
The other, turning away, said to 
some of the by-standers, “ 1 could 
beat that man now, but if I did, mv 
life wowld not be safe, as he woud 
collect bis brethren im another place, 
and overpower me.” In another 
quarrel, on the same day, an as- 
sailant, on being apprehended in 
an act of outrage, by a peace-ofli- 
cer, exclaimed, “I am an -Qrange- 
man, and J call on al! Orangemen 
to defend me |” 

While the manner of executing 
the laws, favours such a system of 
private outrage, aud while all ae 
not secure of the most strict impartia- 
lity im the administration of justice, 
things are not as they ought to be, 
and Ireland capnot be tranquil. IJn- 
numerable evils proceed trom the 
system of Orangeism, and notious 
of exclusive loyalty. . In aine in- 
stances out of ten, (in ninety-nine 
instances out ef an hundred some 
would, say,) if the motives of the 
outvageously Joyal, were closely »- 
nalyzed, it would be fownil, that 
they origivate in some se}fisi regard, 
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in some wish to obtain or retain 
aoe for themselves, their sons, re- 
ations, and connexions. They 
boast of pre-eminent exclusive loy- 
alty, but they péssess only a suppo- 
sititious quality, in which the pub- 
lic good is a fraction of the lowest 
value, and a regard to selfish in- 
terest the almost entire component. 
Fictitious loyalty is loud and assum- 
ing, always obtrasive on public ob- 
servation, and fails of its end, and 
becomes languid, if it do not pretty 
speedily acquire the notice of the 
dispensers of the favours of govern- 
ment, By its fruits the tree is easi- 
ly known, The brawlers for loy- 
alty, by overacting their parts, fre- 
guently discover themselves, 

Although the following — state- 
ment has already appeared in most 
of the public papers, we give to it 
a record in our retrospect, as handing 
down to future times a well authen- 
ticated account of the grievous 
sufferings biought on by the présent 
war. 

« The petition intended to be pre- 
sented to the Honse of Commons, 
by the manofacturers in Glasgow, 
and its neighboured, contains the 
following melancholy representa- 
uon: 

Of 9,560 looms, in Glasgow and 
jts immediate vicinity, 3889 were 
empty on the 8th of February last. 
Ju the four following weeks there 
must have been 500 more idle: in 
all, 4,389. The manufacturing 
towns and villages in the country 
were still more deficient of employ- 
ment: of 825 looms in Ihamilton, 
365 were idle at the same period. 
The following statement may be 
relied on as correct:— 


Looms. Idle. 
Girvan,..corsseccoreeeesese 0G 409 
Airdrie,.......06....00005+.700 400 
Stonehouse,............... 60 59 
StEVENSON,.....0cese0e-220305 80 
Castle Douglas,.,........ 80° 78 
Langholm,.....-.esseee0l50 105 
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“ Other places are in propottion: 
so that the idle looms, in Weg of } 


Scotland, are taken below the truth, r 
when stated at Aftecn thousand. Yt is 
well known, that every loom kid 9m 
idle, turns another person out of it 
the employment of winding, serving, co 
ornamenting, &e.; which, when y 
taken inte acconrit, swells the lig by 
of idle persons to thirty thousund,” ub 
The triends of partiamentary re. re 
form bave been greatly exhilirated of 
by a declaration suid to have bern Th 
made by the Prince Regent, on the tru 
minister’s recommendation of Ge. vin 
neral Craufurd, to the office of Ge. by 
vernor of the military college a rel 
Marlow. <A coatition is spoken cf ‘tu: 
between the leading advocates for ing 
iimediate and eflectual, and tho tua 
tor gradual and moderate reform, ou 
and a canvass of town and county au 
Ineetings is proposed for the co-ope bad 
ration ofthe people, we presume, by # ot 
petrionsto parliament. wha 
And so, and so, you are once ys 
more to measure the seme weary, and 
stale, flat, and unprofitable roon?, w | 
and with the same likel:heed of +. tune 
ventual success. “ ‘T'o collect the np 
sense of the people !”” why, the peo- M 
‘ple bave told you again, and again, ofter 
and again, that they wish mox @ bot 


anxiously for a reform, as if indeed vst 
there was any need of informing wy MB bu 















that it must be the natural wish of HJ evces 
every proprietor in the kingdout, Mj and « 
have a proportionate share of polite Hf ea 
cal power, and to be a real, nota Be succe 
virtual constituent im the Rene 
tion. You mock the people With Mi crim 
asking such a question. OF the politi 
people, rightly so called, the the | 





who do not desire their 
tights. Of the elcemosynary pe 
ihe depend, for themse 
for all their commen 
lace, nsion, 5 tyr 
sia ote te ten-thousand (a since 
the war they are to be reckoned bf 


tens and humdreds of thousands) ba 


tial people, not one in tent thousand 
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id: resist a political reform, as 


they would their personal dissolu-., 


youl. 


The reason of the people is as’ 


much satistied upon the subject as 
can be. In this country, thirty 
counties petitioned for reform, thir- 
wy years ago, and were theu told 
by Lord Charlemont, an amatenr of 
liberty and the fine arts, to perse- 
vere, and that they would be sure 
of accomplishing theie purpose. 
Thus we are satisfied of any gospel 
tuth, and so we depart, ealmly con- 
ynced of the doctrine promulgated 
by the pre acher, but the practical 
reform is frou. year to year procras- 
‘tuated, vutil at length some strik- 
ing calamity, or severe malady, 
fuuses to a Seuse of duty, and brings 
ou apanic of repentauce. Is it not 
atruth, that detiverance from a 
bad habit, either in the individual, 
orthe vation, must be effected by 
what may be called a sudden wrench 
@ mind, which both in _ personal 
aid public character is. most likely 
w be the consequence, of misfor- 
tune, and often from the dread of 
impending dissolution ? 

Most painful and embittered are 
dten our sensations, when we can- 
fot sympathize as we think we 
ought; when we are not first in 
huling, with hand. and heart, the 
successes of our gallant sdldiery, 
ay! our vorivalied marine, damped as 
Weare with the consciousness of these 
fucvesses adding strength and perma- 
fence to the multiplied errors aud 
crimes of a most buse and corrupt 
Prlitical system, which is, in truth, 
the jerennial fountain of so. mach 
Brae as well as public immota- 
ity. {nu the alarming crisis, that 
Fecannot help thinking appreaches, 
With respect to the utter deprecia- 

Hol our paper currency, we extract 
# Consolaiory hope, that a calamity 
this kind) disastrous as it will, 
be doulst, prove to many, may yet 
_ BELFAST Mac. we, XEXiL . 
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aperate in. occasioning, this afore- 
said wrench of disposition, ‘in’ the 
most perverse parties, se 
“Thus may be aécom lished a 
bloodless ‘revolution, by demonstra 
ting the absolute nevegslly of créat- 
ing, oot a bank con dence, not a 
money, confidence, but a moral, coni- 
fidence in the integrity and injar 
tiality of a provident and pate nal 
government, actuated: by the’ will, 
and inspired with a real regard to 
the welfare of the whole people. 
“In short, we believe’ hat a par- 
liamentary reforin will never take 
place, but under the compulsion 
extraurdinary circumstances; and 
the annihilation of paper credi 
should occasion .. this ” exigence, 
we shall, in any event, be comfort- 
ed, that ministry has been driven to 
its last and best resource,—t 
bullion of the British beart,’a bul- 
lion which will, boweyer, be “obsti- 
nately hoarded, until the ’ proper 
means be takeri of calling it forth— 
viz. by a just and adequate repre- 
sentation of the people in parlia- 
ment, ee. 2M 
We may remark, by the Way, on 
this subject of the excess of worthless 
paper money, that were the waste lands 
and commons of the kingdom, to be 
appropriated as a fanded security 
for the gradual extinction of the ex- 
cess of paper, it might, under the 
guarantee vf parliament, regain -a 
ull value if circulation, as the 


‘representative of rea} and exchange- 
‘able property. Papef would then 
have an equivalent, 


Sinking cre- 
dit a substantial support. Popu- 
lation would be sustained by paper, 
and the capacity of the soil might be 
able to istety? pone _ proportion 
ecundity of the species. 

well as a money’s worth, in the 
country, which in the course _ of 
some years, might accumolate. ju 
doy, did tig quagty of erop | 


- 
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raised from the waste and neglected 

surface, would be a worthy substi- 

tute for the incessant abstraction of 

coin. These notes might be signed 

by Malthus, and Co. as some pro- 

vision nara the evils of his inde- 

finite multiplication. 

While other countries ave falling 
back upon their resources, and en- 
deavouring by every means to be- 
come less dependent on each other; 
while America is making use of her 
non-importation act as a bounty for 
the encouragement of her own ma- 
aufactures; while France is train- 
ing all Eyrope in the same cecono- 
mical policy, and setting herself the 
example of allocating §0,000 acres 
of her territory for the cultivation 
of beet rout-sugar and the woad ite 
digo, and the same number of acres 
forthe cultivation of cotton and to- 
bacco, while this underselljng, and 
non-consumption policy of state, is 
silently, and surely, systematising 
throyghout the world, England keeps 
her wastes in excellent preserya- 
tion, ‘and depends on importations 
from abroad, for her daily bread. 
Let her coin her wastes. Let her 
give fresh currency to her de- 

reciated constitution. Let her 
instead of adding to the value of 
dollars, raise the value of two mil- 
lions of acres, and of five millions of 
men. , 

Let her Prince set himself at the 
head of the people, and do it, in 

ime enough to saye his country. 
Ie will otherwise find himself in 
the inextricable folds of a serpeu- 
tine faction, he will grow inured to 
all the bad habits, and coptami- 
nated by the evil practices to which, 
at present, he is an involuntary ac, 
cessary. The times yequire not 
merely an amiable and indolent de- 
ference of filial duty, but a heroic 
accomplishment of that prime and 
‘paramount duty, which the gover- 
nor owes to the 


power of performing which is placed 
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by Providence, thus early, in hig 
hands, that he may avert the jm. 
pending danger, and approve him. 
self our second great deliverer, 
There is no medjum, our George 
must either kill the Dragon of Cor. 
ruption, or he bimseif, and ail 
whom he protects, will be destroyed 
by its baleful breath. 

Our fugitive leaves aspire scarcely 
to diurnal reputation, mich fess to 
posthumous fame. Sufficient for 
the day, is the good thereof. We 
do not even speculate upon the Ii- 
terary distinction of pearing 
great—in a little book-case. ‘There 
Ig a certain aristocracy in author. 
ship, which we think militates much 
against the real utility of the press, 
There is an egotism, a ‘selfishness 
which looks less to the public ad- 
vantage, and to the general spread 
of knowledge, than to individual 
gratification. The primary, and 
not the secondary object is, to be 
contemplated by what is called the 
learned few, or, a still higher de- 
light, to contemplate itself, throned 
upon the shelf of a library, in 4 
darling duodecimo, of the very 
neatest t ipography. Perhaps after 
the painful probation of ten revols 
ving years, to satisfy supreme am- 
bition, and to gloat, with miserl 
fondness, on the eis nv | 
tude of a massy quarto, with its de- 
dication, and decoration, and first 
and second prefaces, and posterior 

roofs, and illustrations, of little al- 
dition, and plentiful jteration. The 
authorship that will not condescen(| 
‘to commit itself to the “ vulgarity” 
of periodical publication, is 
more regardful of its dear |ittle self, 
than either of enlightening mao- 
kind, or performing a good servige 
to the genuine interests of lit ratury. 
The wealth of mind, like the 
of a nation, is often heaped op 
the use ‘of a craj/?, rather than 
fused for the benefit of the kind, 
and neve? circulates through 
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mass of the community. Literature, 


giming’ still at size, rather than in- 


trinsic value, partakes much more 
of the nature of a monopoly, and ex- 
clusive manufacture, than of that 
elemental usefulness, which was de- 
signed by providence to warm the 
whole world with its rays, and to 
chear it with their effulgence, Benja- 
min Franklin did infinitely inore good 
to others, and even to eternizing his 
own name, by condensing know- 
ledge into nut-shells, and throwing 
it ina cheap and easy form, among 
the populace, than those voluminous 
men of lettchs, who expand their 
globules of genius, into such anf ex- 
tent of sarface, and illustrate the as- 
tonishing divisibility of mind, as 
well as matter. 

“It is this miserable trick of over- 
rating the importance of all our con- 


ceptions, (say the Edinburgh Re- 


viewers, who, by the bye, do not 


fall short in the faculty of inge- 
‘tious arnplification,) that has made 
our recent literature so intolerably 
difuse and voluminous. No man, 
for example, has. now the forbear- 
ance to write essays as short as 
Hume’s, even if he had talents to 
make them as good; nor Will an 

one be contented with stating lis 
views and arguments in a popular 
andconcise maaner, and leaving them 


‘Wtheir fate, but we must have long spe- 


culative introductions, illustrations, 
ind digressions, objections antici- 
fated, and answered, verbose apos 
ogies, at once fulsome and modest, 
practical inferences, historical de- 
ductions, and predictions as» to the 

t of our doctrines, or the ne- 
glect of them, or the fate of men, and 
of he universe, in all time com- 


lng. 

5 iety with us, is not porage 
divided into casts, separated by such 
insurmountable boundaries as they 
ate in Indostan, where the Brah- 
mins alone are permitted to read 
wd explain, the Katry tribe suifer- 
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ed to hear, but even the listening to 
others who toads 8 gp tre 
great a privil or the de 

race of Seder. Yet ime ane 
such nominal distinction, there is, 
in reality, a sort of literary cas¢ in 
these countries also, (without nam- 
ing any of the other casts), through 
which, what may be called literary 
intellect circulates, ag in a corner. 
This corner however large it may 
appear to the literati themselves, 
occupies but a small space in the 
edifice of society, aud this class of 
people, highly self-opinionated as 
they are, and labouring, as they 
affect to say, and perhaps Believe, 
under the incumbent pressure of the 
whole world, bear, however, but a 
small proportion in numbers to the 
rest of the mass, and in intrinsic 
importance, a still inferior propor- 
tion. In the republic of letters there 
is an aristocracy of authorship, which 
dedicates all its talents and acquire- 
ments, to what may be called the 
privileged class of readers, who are 
able to pay for the operose and 
splendid manufacture of mind, and 
thus amply remunerate the cost of 
publication. 

By this partial dedication of them- 
selves, the literary cast becomes 
more careless and indifferent about 
the public, in the largest sense of 
that momentous word. In that sense, 
the public is not their patron. It only 
can afford time to read news-papers, 
and magazines, and surely no one 
can suppose that they could humi- 
liate themselves to appear in guch 
receptacles. They afe apt to ray, 
with Chamfort, the public !~ 
public !--how many fools go to 
inake a public—and in reality the 
literary class, since it descended 
from its appropriate place, the at¢ée 
story, to parade nally in the 


antichambers of the great, and, ia 
their productions, to repose in state 
on the shelves of magnificent li- 
braries, have forgotten their more 
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sublime, we may call it, divine Ues- 


tination, “What is that destination ? 
what is that ladrel ciown which sur- 
rounds the temples with its never- 
fading verdure? what is that ever- 
nal lamp Which iftradiates the se- 
pulchre, afid guides posterity to 
pay due reverence to its august in- 
habirant? «Tt is, ‘plainly and con- 
cisely, it is, by the powers of the 
pen, unprostitated, and the powers 
‘of the press, unrestrained, in its public 
and political exereise and energies, to 
assist And accelerate THE SPREAD “OF 
InTELLECT throughoot the living 
mass of humanity, and in doing so, 
tut to Slight too contemptuously, 
the miost easy and popular means 
of ‘accomplishipg a good and gene- 
rous purpose. 

Retici\on was once, and still, 
alas! coftinues among a large pro- 
portion of mankind, to be a mys- 
téry ‘or craft in the ‘possession of a 
priesthood, and used for the emolu- 
ment ani exaltation of their cast, 
above their fellow-creatures. ‘Then, 
KNOWLEDGE Was made a monoply, 
and troth was to be a secret"aniong a 
few philosophers, who, m the fumes 
of their arrogant seil-opinion, de- 
spised an@ drove away “ the pro- 
fave vulgar,” and instead of en- 
couraying the pregress of human 
improvement, with their ipse dixn, 
proclaimed, thus far shall these 
go—but no further, ‘Then tiperry 
was to be ‘hoarded up as an excta- 
sive property, aud it 1s much to be 
feared that the ‘literary east has, of 
late, become Accessary to this telony 
on the hudian rice. Windham ts 
théir Orator, and Mitford ‘their his- 
torian. Blessed be the memory of 
Bedjamin Franklin. He published 
Poor Richard for the use and im- 
provement of the populace. He 
wrote Tittle almanacks, of dense 
“intelligence, for the vulgar; sub- 
lifie, yet lowly. By his ‘phitan- 
thropy he became a benefactor vo 
‘whtikinl, by “his patriotism tie be- 
cume gloriously instrumental in es- 


Documents. 
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tablishing the freedom of his coon. 
try, and by bis philosophy he drew 
the lightning from heaven, and rule 
ed, with a rod of iron, its thundey' 

_ 

DOCUMENTS, 
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COUNTY DOWN CATHOLIC meETino, 

... At a Meeting of the Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen and Freeholders of the county of 
Down, convened by public advert 

at the Sessions-house, im the town of New. 
ry, 25th March, 1811, C. G. Cosslet, of 
Nutgrove, ésq. in the chair. 

The Petition prepared for presentation 
to Parliament, in the name and in be 
half of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and the address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, as voted by the a 
meeting held in Dublin on the 8th int. 
being read ; 

Resolved—That we entirely approve cf 
said petition and address, on adopt them 
—confidently relying en the wisdom of the 
legislature for the removal of those disqua- 
lifications of which we justly complain; 
and cordially participating in the expression 
of affectionate attachment to the person 
and character of his Royal Highness, and 
in lamenting the severe affliction with 
which our gracious Sovereign has been - 
sited, 

ReSolved—That we regard as a mos 
flagrant abuse of authority, the late at- 
tempt to impede the exercise of the right 
to petition, in hie Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, the Roman Catholics of Ireland. And 
we Offer to the noblemen and gentlemen 
whe compose the Catholic committee, and 
to the aggregate meeting, held in Dublin 
on the 8th inst. the tribute of our entre 
approbation and most grateful acknow- 


ledgements, for the ability and zeal with 


which they have conducted our cause, and ) 


for their manly and dignified assertion of 
our rights. ‘ 
Resolved—That the Yeomanry assoc? 
tions, as established’ in thie county an 
provinee, are founded in the most) 
and mischievous policy. That where ™ 
man Catholics constitute a very large pr 
portion of thé population, and ig maty 
places are a decided majonty, they ae 
almost universally excluded from the Yeo- 
manry cor In this province we , 
no Roman Catholic gentleman holds a ™ 
litary commission. _ In a country where’ 
sions have been hitherto, aud we. viele 
vet, fostered, this distinction has the me 
maliphant influence; in perpetuating + 
rit of hostile domination on ong hand, 
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disgust and alienation On the other ; in 
. home to the door and to the bo- 
yom of every Roman Catholic, @ven down 
to the beinbiese rank of life, a conviction of 
the unjust degradation in which it is sought 
qobold him ; while it tends to exalt the unin- 
formed Protestant into a falge sense of ‘su- 
periority. Hence those acts of aggression 
wd provoked retort, which . frequently 
@sturb the public peace. We trust, un- 
der the government of our beloved Prince 
, this fruitful source of local irrita- 
tion, and of mutual dissention, will be re- 
medied by the substitution of a wise and 
fiberal arrangement. 

Resolved—That we are anxious at all 
times to express our gratitude to our liber- 
al Protestant fellow-citizens, and we do 
declare that without their good will, ic 
would be in vain for our happiness, chat 
the Legislature should accomplish our 

enfranchisement. As there is nothing 
we so ardently desire as the perfect estab- 
fehment of civil and social harmony, ‘so is 
there nothing we more deprecate than the 
yupholding of party distinctions, where all 
ought to have but one‘fnterest, aud all have 
acommon country to defend. It is therefore 
that we deeply lameut the existence of as- 
fociations secret in the detail of their 
views and objects, but avowedly exclusive 
of ws, and we fear hostile to our just 
daims, To the members of those associa- 
tions we would say, in the spirit of peaceaud 
charity“ Like you, we contend for the 
freedom of choice> for the exclusive right 
of the individual to the dominion of his 
own mind. You adopt the religious opini- 
ws of the Reformed Churches; we ad- 
here to that system of belief and that prac- 
tice of rites which was the religion of gour 
as well as our ancestors; and which con.i- 
Bucs to be professed by three fourths of the 
Christian world; which is the established 
religion of the greatest nations, and is and 
has been that of the most profound phi- 
losophers and greatest statesmen. We seek 
tot to compare the merit of this or that sys- 
tem of religious opinions, but we contend 
for the right of every man to embrace that 
which appears to best. You must 
| ize with us in this claim. It is your 
Then wherefore your hostility to 
ws? that cannot be wrong in the Catholic 
ich is not so in the Protestant! Lay 
couhtrymen, your unjust prejudices; 
our ill-ju exclusive aswocia- 
tions, ahd let us become, what we eught 
bb be, one ‘people, united in effort tor the 
ty and defeuce of our common 
antry and sovereign.” 


“‘Meicived—That the foregoing resolu- 


| 
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tions be publishedgin the provincial arid 
Dublin newspapers, and.a copy thereof 
transmitted to the State Secretary, of the 
Prince Regent, to be laid before his. Roy- 
al Highness. | ‘ 
_¢.G, COSSLETT., 

Mr. Cosslett having left the chair, amd 
C. Russell, of Killough, esq. being called 
thereto— af 

Resolved—That the thanks of this meét- 
ing be given to Mr. Cosslett, for his dig. 
nified and proper conduct in the chair. 

C. RUSSELL. 

COUNTY TIPPERARY MEETING. 
Zo His Royal Highness, Gaonon, Prive f 

W 4igs, Regent of the United Kin of Great 

Britain ps go bon ae | 
The Dutiful and Loysl Address of the 

Freeholders of the County of Tipperary, 

legally convened and assembled at Thure 

les, on the 15th of April, 1811. 

May it please your Royal Highness, we 
the freeholders of the county of ‘lippe- 
rary, legally convened and assemb.cd at 
Thurles, most humbly approach | your 
Royal Highness with the warniest as.u- 
rances of affectionate attachment to your 
Royal Person, and unshaken adherence to 
those sacred principies which seated your 
family on the throue of these realms, fully 
convinced that those principles affurd the 
best securty to the honour and dignity of 
the sovereign, andthe rights and interests 
vf the people. 

In offering to your Royal Highness our 
sincere condolence, upon the severe afflic- 
tion with wh'ch it has pleased divine pro- 
vidence to visit our most gracious Sove 
reign, it is with heartfelt consolation, that, 
in common with all ranks of our fellow- 
subjects, we behold the momentous func- 
tions of the executive power vested in a 
Prince sv highly endowed, and so eminent- 
ly qualified to exercise the regal duties — 
a Prince who has so greatly endeared him- 
self to the hearts of ail his Mai sty’s people 
by his moderation and forbearance, on 
various trying occasions, and by the at- 
tachment he has so uniformly shown to 
their rights and liberties—Much more: 
proudly and confidently should we have 
felt this consolaiory statement had the de- 
sire and expectation of the United Kings 
dom been realized, by -onfiding to your | 
Royal Highness the full powers of the ex- 
clusive authority, assured, as we feel, that 
those powers would be wisely and bene- 
ficialiy exercised to enable the whole body 
of your people to meet the extraordinar 
exivencies- of so perilous a pi rhe a | 


‘as we are that the national valour would ~ 


' 






| 
| 
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be stimulated by a wise and dignified, be- 
cause an important distribution of reward 
and favor—that patriotism in its purest and- 


‘wwst uine meaning, would be identi- 


fied with power, and that the only medium 
by which the people of these realms 
could view the supreme magistrate of the 
state, would be through the irradiations 
diffused around him from acts of benig 


-nity and munificence, Fain would we have 


been to forbear cluuding the dawn of our 
intercourse with your Royal Highness by 
a glance even at the name of grievances, 
suanifold, weighty, and peruicious, as thuse 
are to which we more particularly apply 
ourselves, but the duty we owe to our So- 
vereign and our country—the reverence 
we owe to the memory and example of our 
forefathers, and the justice that is claimed 
toward our posterity—the fame, the hap- 
‘piness and the safety of the empire—all, 
with irresistable force, forbid us to disguise 
our thoughts or smother our feelings. 

We see with a mixed contemplation of 
shame and sorrow, the political unity of a 
great people hazarded. We see Ireland, the 
most esssential bulwark of the British name 
and glory, paralyzed in her exertions— 
degraded in her character—her yalor 
checked by unworthy suspicion—her emu- 
lation expressed by servile and unwar- 
vantable ‘distinctions—her people divided 
without meaning, and her sttength and 
her integrity depreciated by imputations 
that at once she disclaims and detests— 


and laying before your Royal Highness the . 


common sentiments of a loyal, generous, 
and ardent people of all rdligious persu- 
ations, we do most humbly implere your 
Royal Highness’ early mer | earnest atten- 
tion to the situation of the Irish Catholics. 
By the present system of laws, the Ca- 
tholic of Ireland is mocked and tanta- 
Sized, by having laid open to him ever 
avenue (that to the church alone ineapead) 
which leads to weakh, and power, and 
dignity ; and thus he may drudge and la- 
bour in the dull and discouragmg pursuits 
of Science that are divested of all those 
lures to activity, by which every other 
description of nren are incited to great ex- 
ertion; or hemay fight and fall in the field, 
under a senseof duty abstracted from all 
the noblest and most inspiring incentives 
to glory. In either case he is so circum- 
stanced, that the zeal, which m others a- 
nimates study or invigorates labour, and 
the heroism that mspires to deeds of va- 
lour, are damped and chilled in him, by 
the heart-rending reflection, that howe- 
ver nobly or meritoriously he may strug- 
gle for the final advantage, he cap acver 


(April, 
attain it—that however he 

mitted to waste his life As: - = 
ph to“fame and power, A Se 
when he arrives at it, is shut for ever 
gainst him. af 

By this system of laws, and the 
of government consequently acting 
them, the remaining restrictions 
ing against the Roman Catholics, exhihi 
the appeararice of a blind idtenaincee 
ring upon French and other foreign Roman 
Catholic officers, what it offensively refu. 
ses to native Irish ; filling the hearts of 
Irish millions with indignation and resent. 
ment, and laying them epen to the infy 
ence of passions, which cannot be con. 
templated without horror, 

In beseeching your Royal Highness’ f 
vourable attention to our common 
cation, we approach your Royal Highnes 
with the greater degree of confidence, be- 
cause we cannot but hope, that when the 
two great classes of Protestants and Cy. 
tholics, for mutual preservation, shall make 
common cause, in pursvit of am obj 
that we abl think indispensable, the few 
but odious remaining restrictions upon 
the Catholic body, smitten by the united 
rays of the law, the canstitution, the na 
tion andthe throne, must, like a noxiour 
exhalation, melt and disappéar, 

We do therefore humbly entreat, that 
your Royal Higness may be graciously 
Nemete me recommend to t ne Par 
iament, the immediate consideration of 
the state of the Irish Catholies, and the ur- 
gent necessity of restoring them ¢o the full 
participation of all the advantaged and 
blessings of oer glorious Constitution 
blessings and advantages to which we hum 
bby submit that they are now highly and 
justly entitled, to a sti more - 
tent than what was assured to that Body 
ander the solemn treaty of Limerick, sige 
ed by King William, to the security of 
which, they have in much more thas # 
proportionate degree contributed by thelt 
treasure and their hives; to-the enjoyment 
of which under your Royal 
every branch of your illustrious 
have eminently entitled them 
unabated leyalty 



















and steady attachment for six 
fifty years te their natural 
Great Britain. In support of whi 
battle that has been fought, and every’ 
tory that has been gained, from ti & 
est periods of our history, under the ? 
tish banners, by sea or land, in ety © 
mate of the earth, has been Digay' 

ttibutable te Lrish valour and Tasey” 
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ing and dying for British glory 
» Teles with the best blood of Ireland 
ne the bond of British connexion. 
ty With these views, may it please your 
nf Highness, we trust that it will ap- 
but a claim of common justice on be- 
= aif of this numerous, opulent, and loyal 
- gayrity of the Irish people, that they 
- ould at once be freed from every species 
a ofrestriction and disability, and be placed 
onafulland fair footing of perfect equa- 
“4 ity with the most favored of his majesty’s 
al most loyal subjects. — ; 
hy On thos approaching your Royal High- 
fee oes with our sincere congratulations, we 
noni have attempted to discharge an honest du- 
,at once to R dag Royal Highness and 
ys te people of empire, in humbly sug- 
ppli- a measure, by the recominendation 
att yd accomplishment of which, your Roy- 
wa il Highness will ensure the gratitude, and 
a ihe combine the strength of this vast portion 
Cx gf the empire, and entail upon your name 
te @ and character the love, admiration and bles- 
ject sings of the time in which you live, and 
. few the reverence of ages yet to come. 
upon Tithe Right Hon. and Hon. the Knights, Ci- 
inited tizens, and Burgesses, of the United King- 
1 ha dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par- 
ox10Uus lament assembled. 

The Humble Petition of the undersigned 
that Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Inhabi- 
iously HP tants of the county of Tipperary, com- 
aig prising persons professing various feli- 
a, gious persuasions, 
he full SHEWETH, 
ot and That we, your petitioners, being actu- 
jane wed by sentiments of attachment to the 


ue principles of the constitution, and 
ancerely desirous to promote the internal 


: 


: 
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and gener prosperity of our 
: ‘untry, by every measure of concilia- 
c, sigh ton, good will, and justice towards all 
rity of tases and descriptions of our fellow sub- 
dia Rett, beg leave to represent to this ho- 
. thet house, that we view with par- 












ular regret and disapprobation, the ex- 
— of penal and disabling statutes, 
aggrieve and degrace the’ Roman 
of these realms, adhering to the 
ith of their forefathers. 

ai obnoxious code, at all times unjust 
atte and violating an ancient 
‘ _treaty, appears to us, at this 
wea eriod mationa] exigency, to 

Peulaiy ill-timed and unadvised, 


infringing the sacred rights of 
Wate conscience, and violatin.: the first 
Maciples of legislation, it insults and de- 
Paes every individual of the Catholic 
Y, stigmatises them as unwor- 
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thy of confidence, and prescribes them 


as aliens in their native land. vie ' 

Thus disuniting the people, 
lunging needless dissensions, and aliens 
ing the great majority of the Irish papain 
tion from the State, this code. is cer- 
tain source of national weakness, and ime 
minent public danger. Without the, zean 
lous co-operation ot the Catholic commue 
nity, that right arm of Ireland, mo re- 
fle¢ting man can confidently reckon upom 
an effectual resistance to the common foe, 
ia the trying hour of peril; and it is but 
natural to presume, that such co-operae 
tion will be best ensured by augmenting 
their interest in the maintenance of the 
constitution, by extending to them its full 
benefits, without reserve or restriction z 
by acts of substantial justice, and even of 
marked kindness, towards this faithful 
and well-deserving people, from whom, 
perhaps, within a very short period, the 
most arduous services, and of inestimable 
value, will be necessarily and anxiously 
demanded. 

We are of opinion, therefore, that no 
other measure can so effectually tend to 
the firm defence and preservation of these 
islands, to internal union and general’ #- 
— as a full and complete restoration 
of the rights and benefits of the con- 
stitution to the Catholic people. 

Justice, no less than sound policy, de- 
mands the immediate adoption of this 
measure. Liberty of conscience, and the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment io 
the choice of religion, are the inalienable 
birth-right of every man, and cannot be 
invaded by human power, without | dis- 


respect to that merciful Deity, who to- 


lerates all religions; and graciously ace 
8 from all men the quilieqerkinat 
heart, in whatsoever language, and 
under every form, 

The experience of nations has also 
shewn, that intolerance can never be prac- 
ticed with impuuitys in its gloomy train 
are ever to be f national discord, dis- 
grace, decay, and finally, desolation of 
the mest disastrous nature. May the Al- 
mighty avert such dire calamities from this 
empire. 

As members of various religious com- 
munities, Protestants as well as Catholics, 
we disclaim all coercive laws concerning 
religious subjects. . 

We solemnly protest against the pro- 


Jongatien of a code, founded in such co- 


ercion ; and however different our respec- 
tive modes of faith, yet we cordially con- 
cur in earnestly praying, as the first and 
choicest to Ireland, thas thove 


i 
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laws which inflict discord upon 
pcg , and have long been sites. 
bated by all humane and liberal men, may 
be her -abandoned, and give place 
go such healing and conciliatory measures, 
as shall restore to us, the beucfits of do- 
mestic union and tranquility, efface even 
the remembrance of religious intolerance, 
and suffer not a vestige of it to remain in 
these islands. 

We therefore seriously do beseech this 
hon. house to repeal all and every the 
penal disabling and exclusive laws, which 
agEnev e and imjure the Roman Catholics 
Of these realms, and to reinstate them ef- 
fectually in the full participation of all 
a rights and benefits of the laws and 
constitution of this empire, equally and in 
common with their fellow subjects, with- 
out any distinction of religious commu- 
nion. 

After the Protestants withdrew, the Ca- 
tholics voted thanks to their Protestant 
brethren, for their exertions on their be- 


half. 
———= 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 
—— 

Died, on the Ist of this month, at Bal- 
litore, Lydia the wife of James White, 
master of a boarding-school in that place. 
‘This amiable young woman, who had 
tittle rmore than completed her 24th year, 
had most exemplarily discharged her se- 
veral duties of life, and in the important 
relation of presiding over the domestic 
arrangements of a large school, by her 
tender and motherly care over the boys, 
had eminently gained their affections, and 
gave the strongest indications of future 
usefulness, if her life had been prolonged. 
But a rapid decline terminated her earth- 
ly prospects, and snatched her from her 
husband, and friends. It is not in- 
tended by @ pompous display of her ma- 
ny amiable qualities to describe her cha- 
racter, Such a display would ill suit to 
delineate her modest and retiring virtues. 
she will long survive in the memory of 
her friends. Hers was, 

“ A heart within whose sacred cell, 

‘The peaceful virtues lov’d to dwell. 

Affection warm, and faith sincere, 

And soft humanity were there. 

In agony and death resgn'd, 

She felt the wound, she left behind.” 

She was endowed with a sweetness un- 
common, and hada mildness in her manger, 
and in her countenance, that bespoke 
evenness and amiableness of mind. As she 
grew up,her mind was particularly turn- 
ed to compassionate the poor, ofien visiting 
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in the cottages, and procuring little amu: 
ters which she could ubtaiu for them, caited 
to their necessities. She had an exteng 
interest amongst all ranks, but patticule: 
the poor.” y 
BLEACHERS PETITION, 

The progress of the bill founded on this 
petition has been thus announced by Sir §, 
Romilly :— 

Lincoln’ s-Inn, April 10, 1811, 
SiR, 

T have great pleasure in informing 
that the bill to take away capital punish 
ment for the offence of stealing from bleach 
greens, and to substitute the punishment 
of transportation for life, or a shorter 
time, at the discretion of the judge, in its 
place, has, together with some other Dillé 
for similar objects, passed the house of 
commons, and was yesterday carried up 
to the lords. What will be its fae 
there, I cannot tell ; but as the bill was in 
debted for its favourable reception in the 
commons entirely to the petition which you 
transmitted to me, and as no notice canbe 
properly taken in the house of Jotds of that 
petition, b think it right to mention to yor 
that a petition to thelords tothe same 
as that which was presented to the com 
mons, would be likely to be attended with 
extremely good effects—The billis not 
be debated for some time, probably not 
for amonth, or perhaps longer— 
that interval will allow of preparing and 
transmitting 4 petition, you can best judge. 
I shall endeavour to make the best use! 
can of the important facts mentioned by 
you, in your letter of the 9th of last month 

I am, Sir, 
With very great regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 
‘Samuel Romittr. 
Joun Hancocn, Lisburn. 

At a meeting of, the proprietors of 
bleach-greens, held in Lisburn, pursuast 
to public advertisement the 16th of Apa 
1811, John M‘Cance, esq. in the @ 
The following resolutions wereupan 


ly agreed to: + see 
Y That this meeting has observed wit 


much satisfaction, that. through the 
lous exertions of Sir Samuel R , aod 
his enlightened endeavours to tbe 
criminal code,a bill founded oneur 

to the house of Commons, has be 


through that house, which takes a ’ 
capital punishment for the poy ) dl 
ing frem bleach-greens, and § 
transportat‘on for ie. shorter 
at the discretion of the judge > 
That in furtherance of the me 
tition be presented to the house | 
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jgilar to the one sent to the house of 





(énimons. 
Which petition having been now agreed 


te m@, ‘the committee formerly appointed, 
ed ge desired to use endeavours to have it as 
ve signed, as the short time before the 
rly geesity of having it présented will ad- 
git, and that it be forwatded to the Mar- 

isof Hertford, with a request that he 

nt it to the house of Lords, 
7 5 ai JOHN M‘cance, Chairman 


cuz. FOLLOWING 13 A COPY OF THE BILL 
1. TAKING AWAY FELONY OF DEATH FOR 
sTEALING FROM BLEACH-OREENS, AS IT 
passED THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


nish A Bill to repeal so much of an act, passed in the 
each parliament of Ireland, in the third year of 
ment the reign of his present Majesty, entituled, 
orter “ Aa act for the better regulation af the linen 
in its and hemp-n manufactures,” as takes a 
bills the benefit of clergy from filons convicted of 
se uf sealing cloth from bleaching grounds ; and 
d up for more ffectually preventing such felonies“ 
fare Ordered by the house of commons to be printed, 
ras ine {th March, 1811. 
in the Whereas by an Act made in the Parlia- 


h you ment of Ireland, in the third year of thé 


can be reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
of that “An Act for the better Regulation of the 
ro you linen and Hemp Manufactures,” it is 
— amongst other things enacted, That no 
» com 9% fdon convicted according to the course of 
od with the law and statutes of that kingdom, of 
not t0 —% aeling of linen, hempen or cotton-yarn, 
ly not HB orlinen or hempen cloth, or cloth made 
“bee a linen and cotton yarn, or any materials 
pg and i utensils used in bleaching the same, a~ 
¢ jodge. MB bove the value of five shillings, from or 
st use | wt of any bleachyatd, buckhonse or 
med by WH workhouse thereunto belonging, whether 
month HB the fact-be committed b day or night, 
tall be allowed the benefit cf clergy: 
d, And whereas the said Act has not been 
servant, i) found efféctual for the prevention of the 
Mitt. Hi “mes therein mentioned, andit is there- 
; lreexpedient that so much of the said 
ctors of Att as is hereinbefore recited, should be 





And whereas it might tend more effec- 
tully to prevent the aforesaid crimes, if 
same were punishable more severely 
thaa simple larceny ; 
Be it therefore enacted, by the King’s 
Mow Excelleut Majesty, by and with the 
and consent of the cade Spiritual 
#0 Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
ent nt d, and by the au- 
of the same, That so much of the 
or = is hereinbefore recited, shall 


She passing of this act be and the 
ye iypy & ed. 

And be it further enacted, that from the 
MLIAST MAG, NO, XXIII, 
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g of this act, every person who shall 
convicted in Ireland, according to the 
course of the law and statutes of that 
of the united kingdom, of feloniously 
stealing linen, hempen or cotton » or 
linen or hempen cloth, or el made 
of linen and cotton yarn, or any 
materials ot utensils used in bleaching 
the same, abeve the value of five shillings, 
from or out of any bleachyard, buckhouse 
thereunto belonging, whether the fact be 
committed by day or night, shall be lia- 
Ble to be transported beyond the seas for 
life, or for such term, not less than seven 
years, as the judge before whom any such 
person shall be convicted shall adjudge, or 
shall be liable, in case the said judge shall 
think fit to be imprisoned only, or to be 
imprisoned and kept to hard la in the 
common gaol, house of correction or pe~ 
nitentiary house, for any term not exceed- 
ing seven years, 


BELFAST SUNDAY AND LANCASTRIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

‘The committee andteachers of the Belfast 
Sunday and intended Lancastrian daily. 
Schools take the liberty of laying before the 
public a statement of the present condition 
of that Institution, as well with respect to 
the funds, as to the progress they have 
made im bringing to maturity the objects 
they have long had in view. 

Bya rigid economy, and the unwearied 
perseverance of the members of this As- 
sociation, the Sunday School has been car- 
ried on for upwards of nine years with 
great advantage to anumber of poor chil- 

ren, who were precluded from all other 
modes of obtaining education, and this at the 
trifling average sum of £37: 10 per annumg 
of which £20 has been annually expend- 
ed for the rent of a school-room ; so that 
the instructing of nearly 300 children has 
been effected at the small annual expense 
of £17: 10. 


and render it of that public utility ree 
quired in such a town as Belfast, it has 
long been the ardeat wish ef the persons 
concerned, to accomplish the building of a 
suitable house, and to graft on their 


tem that of a daily 
is with great pleasure 
can 


trian plan. It 

therefore, they 

berality of the public last one 

bled them nearly to carry thi 

effect, the house being now 

pared for the reception 

500 children, to be 
nye ytageses Te having bees 

muc . ¥ 

hdd lake aie mtethe pes, 

ey 


. 


Sit 


. The ménagers, in corresponding. with 
Mr, Laneaster, understand from him that 
it is his intention to visit this sown in July 
next; and though they had requested him 
to'send @ young man here in May, for the 
parpose of opening and conducting. the 
school, yet on the prospect of Mr, Lan- 
caster’s presence so shortly after that pe- 
riod, they have desired him to defer send- 
ing any person, until he comes himself, 
as they comeceive the school may be com- 
menced more advantageously while he is 
on the spot to. organize the system, and 
atrange the details; but should any ca- 
sualty prevent his coming so soon, the 
young rman is to be sent in July at farthest. 

The managers have great satisfaction in 
stating to the, public that the Sunday 
School is much increased, aud well at-, 
tended, since it has heen removed to the 
new house ; 255 applicants for admission, 
however, still remain on the books for 
want of accomddations in’ desks atid fornis ; 
and no partof the lower story being yet 
finistied tHey will not bée able to admit ait for 
some tithe, . . 

Wheii the ifiproveinent id thé thorals of 
the childrén, and their Béstowitg’ educa- 
tion on those Who riever would by other 
meang obtain it, aré considered, the tom- 
mittee and teachers look with confidénce 
for ‘the continued support of their fellow- 
citizens in their iauidable undertaking’: and 
they hope that stich 4s have not béén called’ 
cn fast Year, will evince By the HWbérdlity 
of their contributions, thé sense théy én- 
fertain Of the importanté of the object iif 
. view. . : 

from sevéral circumstances the Build- 
ing of the house was protracted till late’ 
tast seasons; atid the séhdol-room which’ 
they (hen occupied being requiréd by thé 
Owners, lest the school should be disper- 
sed for want of accommodations, a ¢ir- 
cumstance highly dangerous to the institu- 
tion, the managers were indtieed to Harry 
@n the building, though by so doing they 
Were obliged té incur a tonsiderdtile debt, 

For funds to liquidate that débt, c6 fit 
tp the present school-room on thé Lanegs- 
friuh plan, and to finish and prepare one 
énd of thie lower storey for a’ gifl’s school, 
the managers have dain to Solicit the 
aiid of « Penérows Public, which His Hever 
vet been dpplied to in vain foF the sup- 
port of any useful institution. 

The conimittée ahd cénchitrs Merefoté 
ee that the utility Gf both daily and 
ainday schools is so evident as to require 
Hrtlé to b&said on Hhe subject, ahd chat the 
Witt Be enabled speedily to Mature ah 
perfect their*piahs, which bid" fair eveh- 
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_Pémains may be seen b 


LAprit 
tually to be of the greatest advan tage 
the rising plcetn va. 
_ The committee and teachers hay 
knowledge, that several tb iy 4 ~ 
tives of Belfast, have generously come for. 
ward in the most handsome manner with 
their subscriptions im aid of the instita. 
tion, for which they take this opportunity 
of returning them their sincere thanks, 
Money expended since 

the commencementof$ £1014 15 7 

the building............ 








ue sundry persons...... $12 0 06 

£1526 15 > 

Recd. from the treasurer s oi 

of the sunday school... 416 18 10 
Subscriptions reed.in 1810 639 [9 


Subscriptions in 1810 to collect 47 10 0 





£1104 1 6 
Die, £499 14 Of 
On the books as attending scholars...966 
On the list for admission............00. 255 
Admitted since May, 1810,......... ».103 
Admitted singe the commencement! 108 — 
_ The following persons are appointed 
collect subscriptions :—Dr. Tennent, ‘Thos, 
M‘Cabe, Wm. Thonipson, Robt, Callwell, 
'm. Steverison, James M‘Adam, Robert 
‘Gee, M.D. 


Edmittid Burke, who may be considered 
as the chief of the bedarkenérs, saniented 
the fall 6f chivalry. Were he how living, 
he would be saved the pain of ber 
the downfall of superstition. That it ¥: 
the following 48. 
Vértivetient. Unless there is a large stotk 
of credulity in’ England, iiniposture 
not go to the expense of annotincing sich 
4 publication as the following. 

A N&W AND COMPLETE ILLUSTRATION OF 
OCCULT SEIENCES: a 

Or, the scientific art of ascertainiiig fe 
ture events and contingencies, y ¢ i 
pects, positions and influences © the 
verily bodies ; comprehending the doctne 
and influence of the stars, and the astro. 
‘eal pre-scicricé of futurity, exempll 
hy the recent, exam les of | 
by the author, whieh have actua 
to passé; With rules dnd examples 
every porthaser to do the same. A 
calculation of nativities, and 
forcing thé principal events 
fife ; ‘a g&neral display of t 
magic, Givinafion, exorcism, and 
ity uf épitits'; afd che causes 
tion of the Frencix'tévolution, Wie 
foretétd by the author in this Work, 
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ished six years before it took place.— 
By E,Sibly, M.D. F. R.H. 8. ; 
ip 60 weekly numbers, at 8d. each, or in 
suppressed by act of parliament, 
the idea chat ™ discovered secrets 
to be known; but the act bas 
agee been repealed. 
MR. FINNERTY, 
York Fogel, Liv rposl, Tuesday, April 16, 
- At amecting of the Friends of the Eree- 
dom of the Press, in the town and neigh- 
burhood of Liverpool, held this day, 
want to public advertisement, 
Wa. Rosco, esq. ia the Chair: 
it was unanimously resolyed, ‘That we 
eaugot regard without great apprehension 
10 the support and éxtension given of fate to 
8} the dangerous maxim that Truth vi! be 
0 ished as a Libel ; a maxim foundet on- 


¢ vol 
a ies 


iydn a fiction of law, and which, if adopt- © 


6 dinto general practice, will afford a pro- 
tection to every kind of misconduct and a- 


6b buse, and effectually destroy what yet re- 
58 mins of the freedom of the British Press, 
103 That it is the essence of a libel that it be 
108 “false, scandalous, and malicious,” and’ 
ed 6 tatiione of these appellations can in com- 
‘Thos, non ‘sense ‘be applied to a charge which 
IlWwell, tin be shown to be true. 
Robert ‘That'to prosecute any person as a crimi- 
nal by a mode of proceeding which de- 
fives him of the right of manifesting his 
idertd mnbeence, is so far from tending to the 
ented i viidication of the prosecutor, that itmay 


tther “be considered as a 
: fidence of his guilt. 
it That Mr. Peter Finnerty having, in the 


presumptive 


iy iB HE course of the late proceedings against him, 

¢ stork - Se he the right «f a British sub- 
would Mttothe freedom of tle Press, is enti- 

ig th BE ted tothe warm apprébation of every, 
—, Be tad to his country. | 

TION oF i 


ia order to assist in defraying the 
“pences incurred by Mr. Finnerty, a sub- 








ft» HM ition be opened, and that the money to 
the & Gi) © collected be transinitted to the Com- 
the Be sittee for managing the subscription for 
doctrine BB tesame laudable purpose in Westminster, 
astro ” be by them dispused ‘of in’ whatever 





putt may appear most beneficial co Mr. 






That the following gentlemen be ap- 






For several 
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vinted to carry the purpose of this meet- 


ing into effect—~Mr. Casey, Rev,.W. She 
Berd," Mr. Smith, | Bay es ue Wd 
Slater, Mr. BP. Woods, Mir Saunders 

That Mr. Casey, be appointed Treasurer 
to the Subscripuon, : 

That the thauks of this meeting, be giy- 
en to Mr. Roscoe, for his conduct ap “she 
chatr. 

—— i 


Subscriptions since dur last received for” 
Peter Finnerty. 

John Murphy; Banoge mills... £1 0 0 
Robert ‘Trail .spererevens O10 0 
JAMES SOE srervevncrreeaeery,. 8. B 

The subscription has pot amouated to 

much. If we take this subscripti nite A di 

monstration ofthe public spirit oft n- 

try, it does not stand high, rent, ERE 

back some; a want a example, others. 

Apathy to the principles of freedom mac 
any jadifferent t6 the support of a sul- 

ferer in the cause of the liberty of the 

press.” Thus a nation prepares for i 

the yoke by its cul ble tadiference- M 

smiles of power will ill repay a nation for 

the Joss of independence. 

Any, who wish to subscribe, are requested 
togsve in their names during next month, 
as after that period, it is intended to 
close, the subscription, and remit th 
amount to the Treasurer of the ‘general 
subscription inLondon. 

* Amid the many successful attempts: to 
beat down the press, it is consolatory to 
observe that ‘one Judge, at least does) not 
join’ in the outcry. Ina trial for a libel 
against the Proprietor of the Southern 
Reporter, Newspaper, at the late assizes at 
Cork, Baron Smith with much liberality ob- 
served, 

“ |-have only to add, gentlemen, that 
general animadversion ought not to be 
strained by ingenuity into private scandal ; 
bat that perhaps in favour of the liberty of 
the ather the oppositeto this strain~ 
ing should take place. ‘There is, 85 
scarcely any public animadversion, which 
may not by raga be analysed into a 
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‘censure on those individuals on whom the 


imputation can be showed by inference ule 
timately to fall.” 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From March 20, till April: 20. . 
weeks'past the weather has been and favourable for sowing.——The 
withive been generally got into the ground in 
a pied in sowing barley and flaxseed, which are likely :to get a good season from the 
teeasonable rains having nurtured the egthand brought onapretty strong vegetation. 
The wheat crops continue to look well, except those sown v 


%, and a fine spring of grass is observable im the meadow, aad pasture grounds, 


order, and the farmers'are now 


late, which appear 


a 
. 
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which has had the effect of lessening the demand for hay, that in the carly part of the 
spring was selling high, 

The young clover and grass look extremely well, and promise a plentiful and ear! 
supply of food for store cattle.—Where rye-grass is sown with clover, the Crops app. y 
most forward, and if farmers would give a préference to that ‘species of sary 
they would generally find their account in it—one bushel to an acre is a sufficient quan. 
as where clover accompanies it. 

‘he markets continue to be plentifully supplied with oat-meal and potatoes ata mo 
derate price, and grain of every kind has experienced no rise since Jast report, 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Tue following description of a British merchant, which lately appeared in a Lon. | 


don periodical publication, is so well drawn, and developes so many useful commer: 
cial maxims, and explains the diffetence between past and present times, that we are 
induced to present it to our readers, as an introduction to the present report ; 

* His conduct and’ maxims in business, formed a‘ striking contrast with those which 
before his death became so very prevalent, and which are now convulsing the cum 
mercial system in this country. Ye never dreamed 'of getting rich by one adventure, 
or of risquing his own, and the property of others, for the purpose of making a sud 
den fortune, ‘The British merchant of former times, was one of the most useful and 
important citizens of whom this island could boast; an agent, who connected different 
countries by the ties of interest and correspondence, making their commercial! inter. 
course of mutual benefit, and transmitting the productions of different climates to the 
inhabitants of all. He'was the organ re communication, ky which the abundance of 
one country, and the wants of andther were made known,.and he received from one 
its redundancies, and supplied the wants of the other, He acted upon solid inform» 
tion, made no random adventures, and indulged in no airy speculations. Many ef 
those who now call ‘themselves merchants, purchase goods upon artificial credit or s- 
curities, and without ordérs, without correspondence, without knowledge of mar 
kets, send them, under the‘direction of chance, to find purchasers in lands to them 
unknown. ‘The consequences have been, that purchasers conld not be found, debts 
could not be paid, and poverty aud ruin have not ouily fallen upon themselves, but 
upon those who had confided in them. How different the old merchant and the new: 
** Look at that picture, and at this!” Patient jndustry, and decent care, were the 
only safe and honourable roads to wealth. He knew that he who would approach, a 
near asman is allowed to approach, the temple of happiness, must do it by measured 
steps; that wealth if procured, cannot be enjoyed except with moderation, and that 
whatever keeps the active and mental powers of man employed, bids fairest to secure 
and preserve his comfort, He, therefore avoided those despeyate risques which create 
extreme anxiety, and coniided in the regular, steady, and - suber exertions of industry. 
He disliked all show and ostentation, not only because he regarded them as destruc 
tive of comfort, as exciting ‘envy, and every malignant passion, byt because “he re 
garded with displeasure all that false appearance of respect and attention which are 
called forth by them. He saw, with disgust, our mercantile men attempting to’ rival, 
in appearance and expense, our nobility, and he wished each order m_ the community 
to keep its’ own place. The foolish fashion of writing every man, who 1s's 
to be in good circumstances, an esquire, was very offensive to him, and’ hé often & 
pressed his dislike of it, when adéressed undér that title. “The constant benefactor 
his own relations, he had also attempted to serve many young men, and advanced 
them considerable loans; but had so often been disappointed in what he thought - 
reasonable expectations of their good conduct and success, that -at length bis eK ¥ 
wns exhausted in this way, and after much trouble, anxiety, and ‘loss of errs, 
concluded it had become very diflicult to yield effectual ae to youth, from 
great change which had takén place; in his time, in the habits of young me) 
found them generally now without industry, and prene to expenses.” * 

The mY a ednamaninn be audio as a pieture of an old = vl 
chant, drawn from life, and points out many of the defects of the p 

of trade, both in Great Britain and Ireland. By a careful examination ry 
perceive in the sketch many things held out t» be advantageously followed, and 
things to be avoided. > “ty increas 

The difficulties arising from the system of cgmmertial warfare are daily 
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The customs are considerably lessened, from the almost total stoppage of importations 
from the continent Of Europe,and government in the present perplexing state of their 
juances, find the deficiency so great, that they appear inclined to grant licences to brin 
in some articles, on which they may have the duties, although the measure is attend 
withmany disadvantages so long as Bonaparte can keep the continent shut against Bri- 
ish manufactures. ‘Those interested in each trade endeavour to throw the difficulties off 
themselves on others, and in this struggle a remonstrance has been presented to the board 
oi rade by the shipping interest against the licencing of foreign vessels, ‘The petitioners 

resent the necessity of excluding all importations into Britain by foreign ships so long 

the restrictions on exports is continued under the influence of the French system. It 
expected that a duty will be laid on timberfrom the North of Europe, in the present 
session to encourage impogtations of this article from British America, 

A serious rupture with the United States of America may now be expected: at least 
am interruption of commercial relations, if acts of more direct hostility’ do not en- 
qe. Congress have passed a supplementary act, and ‘are strictly enforcing their laws 
against British and Irish trade. By the operation of these acts, the effects are non- 
intercourse as far as respects British and Irish shipping, and non-jmportation in their 
own, 

Rumours are in circulation, that the British government haye in contemplation by 
afresh order in council, to prohibit importation into these countries in American ves 
xis, and thus make the system Of non-intercourse complete. “They would then shut 
up the small opening for trade left us by America, in permitting their exports to come 
to us in their own vessels, and we shall have by ‘a conjoint operation of the two 
governments a complete non-intercourse system. Such a measure will prevent us 
from receiving the articles we stand in need of, many df which may be considered 
asprime materials in our manufactures. The Amerigans can go better without our 
manufactures, as their home manufactures especially of linens, cottons, and woollens 
have of late considerably increased, while a non-importation system will act as a 
protection to them, till they find they can completely do withoyt ours. 

If the British ships of war capture American re pring into French ports, as b 
the act of Congress the Americans are petmitted to trade with France, since the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, as far as regards them, are repealed, direct war with the United States, 
appears inevitable. We shall then have one more blunder added to the many already 
euisting, and national advantage will be once more sacrificed to national pride, and an 
wiwillingness to make just concessions. : 


A Liyerpool correspondent gives the. following statement : 

“Since the date of “our last circulaa, nod occurrencé has taken place, to alter our pros- 

ts, either’ with regard to the prices, or the demand; consequently, the fluctuations, 
im most kinds of American produce, have been very few, and of trifling extent. Our 
cotton market, though it occasionally experiences a ‘little revival, continues, upon the 
whole, in'a ‘dull state, with but little altératiom in the pricés, Since the commencement 
of this year, the imports have been large, compared with the extent of the con- 
mumptive demand, which, as may be naturally expected, is now much abridged, and 
while our foreign relations are so unhappily circumstanced, we cannot look for any 
great or permanent improvement in the trade of ‘the spinner, and manufacturer.—Pot 
ashes, of prinie quality, are scarcely to be procured in this market, and when a few 
barrels, perfectly sound, can be selected,they cannot .be purchased under 43s, a 44s. 
perewt. The inferior sorts are plentiful,and go off at prices proportioned to their 
Various qualities, 

“A sale of Barilla was lately attempted by auction, but the demand is so com- 

pletely suspended, that no iatidhtine came forwatdto make an offer of any descrip- 
tion, and the prices are, in consequence, altogether neminal. 
_ “The inquiry for almost every spgcies of gtain, is so completely suspended, that it 
8 difficult to convey any correct ideg of the prices, which could be actually obtain- 
td, The export demand to Portugal has greatly subsided, and although the stock 
of American flour in this market, is confined to two or three parcels ; yet, it is almost 
impossible to effect a sale, onany terms, American and Irish wheat and barley, are ’ 
al very dull, Oats are rather better, but still in very limited request. 

“Timber has continued to meet with a very limited sale, and during the last 
Month, a further reduction was experienced upon all descriptions of pine. Should 
the additional duty which government intends to impose wpon Pine, imported from 
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the Baltic, take effect upon the Ist of June next, of which there now appears to be lit 
ae doubt, an advance upon this species of timber is confidently expected,” 

The cotton trade of this country is in a low state, yet ithas the home Consumption 
athough considerably diminished, but in Britain the want of a market on the Coittinens 
@ccasions a depression, which from the great reverse is still more severely felt, 

As to the linen trade little alteration appear’ cither in the demand for white go0ds 
or inthe brown markets. , 

The supply of flax-seed this year is abundant, and the priceslow. Seed from the 
United States of North America, both of this and last year’s importation is in abundance 
The want of a supply from Riga and the otler ports of the Bakic is compensates 
by some seed raised in this country last year, and by large importations of Enelish 
growth. 

Another instance of forgery ‘has occurred in this town during last month, on ry. 
ther a smaller scale. A_lax morality appears to prevail with many uitacquainted 
with, the necessity of supporting commercial credit in the strictest manner, Por. 
gery is a crime of very injuriows tendency in a commercial country. & des. 
troys confidence, and lessens ‘security in ali tradsactions on credit. To inten 
not to defraud, affords no valid excuse. When the nature ot bills and neoo. 
ciable securities are better understood, it is hoped that more just sentiments will 
prevail, and this crime become less frequent. ‘he smailer traders have not, till of 
late, ‘been so much acquainted with transactions in bills. ‘The present extended sys. 
trem of paper multiplies the temptations to improper conduct, and also shows the 
necessity of greater strictness in avoiding any ,breach in the rules indispeusally Nee 
cessary to preserve security. 

‘rhe premium on guiness fell to 7 and & per cent. It soon again rose to 10, 
T2, «nd 15 per cent. While a disproportion of 27 per cent exists between gold in bullign, 
and in coin, and since the English have discovered the large quantity that re. 
mained iu this district, the price here must necessarily contmue so hizh, as to 
draw away all the disposable guineas in ns country. In a short time we may 
expect that not a guinea will be left here, except the small quantity which pevs 
ple can afford, or are inclined to hoard. 

Inconyeniences are now suffering in England for want of silver change: the dollars 
continuing to rise above the depreciation of the paper currency. Unless some mea- 
sures of redress by the repeal of the bank resiriction act, are speedily adopted, 
to remedy the scarcity of silver, and the almost total disappearance of guineas in ge. 
neral circulation, the effects will force themselves on the consideration even of the 
@ considerate. "he causes of, depreciation lic deep, and are interwoven intimately 
a: our political and commercial system, in the»breaking up of the former over- 
grown trade of Britain, and in the mighty national debt, and increasing expea- 
aiture. Inahe two latter articles, Ireland is fully keeping pace, the expend 
aure for last year being upwards of 10milhons,and the revenueonly about 64 anliions, 

‘xchange on London is a littehigher, than last month, bemg about 94 per cent. 

—T 
NATURALISTS REPORT. 
Fron March 20, to April 20, 

March 21...Wood Anemone {Anemone nemporosa), and Double Daffodil (Narcissus 
Pseudo Narcissus), flowering. 

22...¥ellow Star of Bethlehem (Cagea lutea) flowering. 

26...Light Blue Violet (Viola Canina), flowering. a 

27...Dhe Fish called about this country Roach, properly the Rud, Pennatits British 
Zool. No. 170, Cyprinus crythropthalmus Linneus, begin to appear near the surface 
of the water. 

28...Double cupped Andromeda (Andromeda calyculata), and Common Lungwart, 
{Pulmovaria officinalis); flowering. 

April 2...Wheat Ear (Sylvia Genanthe) arrived, and singing. 

5..Canadian Medlar (Mespilus Canadensis) flowering,..Willow Wren (Sylvia Tro 
ehilus) came and singing. 

G...Alpine Wall Cress, (Arabis Alpina), flowering. ' 

11...¥ellaw tipped White Butterfly (Papilio Cardamimes), appearing...Smaller White 
Spanish Narcissus (Nareissps Moschatus) flowering. 

16..-Visiniain leaved Crowfoot (Ranunculus amplexicaulis)..,{talian Sguill (Scilla, 
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ica)... BW leaved squili (Scilla bifolia) and Glaucus Leaved: Kalinia (Kalmia glauca), 
jowering. J 

19...Vernal Snow flake (L.eucojum Vernum)...and Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus+ 
om, tris) flowering. 


1, 


it. 


eit g0...Starch Hyacinth (Hyacinthus racemosus), flowering, Smatler House fly (Musca, 
tica MOF) appearing. 
ds, - )*Pi 6 ——_— 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
the From the 20th March, to the 20th April. 
nce, March 21, 30,.........+++...Fine Days, e 
ted April 1,.....eceeceeeseneeee Dark day. 
Listy , ao vote save .- Light rain. 
3, 4, .seceesereceeeressFine days. 
ra ByecercseescceseeeeesSome drops of rain, 
ted GyeceeceseeseeseeeeeeeeDark cold day with some sleet and rain 
Of- 7 yereecesseeeeeeeeeeessSnOw fell during the night to two inches deep, om 
les the ground. A fine day. 
end By. .eesceeceeeseeeeeselce On shallow watershalf an inch thick, and icicles 1 
go inches long. Some hail showers throug} the day. 
will Desi ccacavsities wiueedl Slight snow showers. 
lof | RO sssresia hbdine cbnisébeey Somme hail showers. 
y* Bb piv cveccocesccoseceses Fine day, snow still appearing on the mountains. 
tire | arwrrerre ire day. 
lite AD. steeds codecydbbead Dark dry day. 
14, lGy..0.-oeseeeee--Gentle showers. 
1, AZ scssshsepanai sabeoiess Dark dry day, rain at night- 
QD, BS cc ccccncoceesccecedes Wet. 
re» LD soccececceveesseseees Wet CVEItIG’, 
} to Dsde vec cdhecdsntioncalss Showers, and stormy. 
may The Barometer Was on the 20th, as low as 28.9, on the 18th and 19th, 29.2; the 
peu restof the time it was seldom below 30, and on the 28th and 29th of March it was a¢ 
high as 80.5. 
Nars The highest range of the ‘Thermometer in the morning was 46, on the 3d of April 
nea- twas 53, on the 7thit was 31, on the &th only 29, it gradually rose to 54 on the 1Sthy 
ted, md on the 16th, it was even as high as 55, 
i gee The wind has been observed 8 times N.W. 13S.E. 1b N.E. 10 S.W, 258, 2 EL 
the w that the prevalence has been southerly. , 
tely ~_—— 
_™ CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
peu- 


FOR MAY, 1811. 


ude Tar moon is on the meridian on the Ist, at ten minutes past seven in the evening, 
Hons. the first of the Lion being above, and about 4 degrees from her to the east of the 
cent. meridian, and during the night we ghall observe her gradual approaches to this 
‘a, At 9, she is 56 degrees, 8 minutes from therfirst ef the Virgin, aif 35 degrees, 
% minutes from the second of the Twins. 
Onthe 4th she ison the meridian at twenty minutes past nine, having on the e@ast 
clases t her the seventh, and to the west of her the second of the Virgin. Above her, 


ind near the meridian on the west, is the second of the Lion, below her to the east 

the meridian, the small stars in the Crow, and to the west of it the small staré 

it the Cup. At three quarters past.eleven she passes the seventh of the Virgin, amd 

“tio “the morning she passes the ecliptic in her ascending node, but, for obvious rea 

ens, without an eclipse. At nine she is thirty-three degrees thirty-six minutcs from the 
it of the Lion. 

On the 8th is full moon, at twenty one minutes before one in the afternoon, but with- 
Wt ameclipse, as she is upwards of four degrees in her upright north of the ecliptic. 
‘te rises under the two first stats of the Balance, but nearest to the 2nd, and is svon 
of tollowed by the third, as she passes this star at 40 minutes past ten, and about four 

after the seventh. Betore midnight, the two first stars of the Scorpion, witht 

below her to the east, and Saturn still farther removed, will distinguts!s the low- 

er region, between south-east and the meridian.. At 9 she is thirty Ccegrees filty-mae 
“nutes from the first of the Virgin. j s 
the llth, she rises nearly at the same time with Saturn, whois now to the west 

: below her, but to the west is the 18th of the Arches. 


irface 
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. On the 16th, she rises under the 9th of the Water-bearer, having passed this stay a 
$fty minutes before one. Above her, therefore we shall distinguish the first of the 
Water-bearer, with the four small stars’ intriangle of the Water-pot. 

Onthe 25th, the Moon is seen in the west, under the two first stars of the T 
but at a considerable distance from them. . 

On the 30th, the 4th, 8th, and 2d, of the Lion are at a considerable distance above 
her; and on the 3ist, she passes the ecliptic in her ascending node in the afternoon 
near to the second of the Virgin, and when thé stars appear we’ shal! perceive her to 
the east of that star. For obvious reasons there is mot an eclipse on this day. 

This is not a favourable month for the planets, through our evening walks durin 
the former part, will be embellished by the beautiful appearance of Jupiter and Mer. 
cury near the W.N.W. and inthe lower part of the lower region. 

Mercury is an evening star during the whole of the month ; but, as his inferior 
conjunction is on the first of June, he will betoo near the Sun during the latter part 
of this month to be perceived by any but the very keen astronomer. His _greatex 
elongation is on the 8th, and he is stationary on the 20th; his latitade is north, and 
he is in a favourable sign, of course, so many things conspiring to render him viable 
in the first part of the month, and Jupiter being at so small a distance from him; 
and if itis fine weather, so many temptations offering to take the pleasures of a set 
ting sun, it is presumed that few will lose an oportunity, which will not speedily re- 
turn. Onthe Ist, Mercury is between the Pleiades and Aldebaran ; the Moon passes 
Mereury on the 23d. 

Venus is a morning star, but, though at a considerable distance from the sua, it 
does not appear in favourable circumstances. On the Ist, she is at the entrance of the 
first sign, and with a southern latitude, so that her greatest altitude at sun-rise is only 
about ten degrees, and her daration above the horizon before that tune is scarcely ap 
hour. ‘The moon passes her on the 19th. 

Mars is on the meridian at two in the morning of the Ist, and at seven minutes be 
fore midnight on the 25th. His motion is retrograde through sing degrees, directing 
his course to the fourth star of the Scorpion, the smaller star under the second, which 
he does not however reach this month. ‘The moon passes hit on the 9th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, but the sun advances so fast upon him, that he will ex 
cite our attention only in the first part of the month. His motion is direct through 
seven degrees. He steers his course from the Hyades in the spare between the Bull’ 
horns; but the space he moves through in the first week, is not a fifth of that described by 
Nercury in the same time; and the difference in the motions cannot fail of attracting 
our notice. ‘The moon passes him on the 23d. 

Saturn is on the meridian at a quarter past three in the morning on the Ist, and a 
two on the 19th. His motion is retrograde through a degree and three quarters, m 
the barre: space between two the branches of ¢he milky way, where he has so lang 
been fixed, but he does reach the middle point between them. The moon passes his 
@a the ith, 

Herchell is on the meridian at half an hour before one in the morning om the 
Ist, and at five minutes past eleven at night on the 2ist. His motion is retro 
through a degree and a quarter, and he approaches the two thirteenths of the ’ 
which continue to be an excellent guide to the planet, as he is at so little distance from 
them to the east. ‘The Moon passes him on the 8th. The Sun's apparent diameter 
on the Ist is thirty-one minutes, forty-seven seconds. The Moon's apparent diame 
ter on the Ist, is twenty-nine minutes, thirty-eight seconds, and it encreases to the 
16th, being then thirty-two minutes, twenty-four seconds: it then decreases t0 the 
39h, when it is 29 minutes, 88 seconds; and at midnight of the Sist, it i 29m 

mutes, 54 seconds.—/ Extracted from Frend’s Evening Amusements.) 


wins, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An elegy signed M. M. is too ineorrect to meet the public view. 


ERRATA...P. 245, 2 col. 4lines from bottom, for vigouronsly read rigorously. 
page 187, 2 col. 4th line, for obscruation, read obscuration....Owing to aa error in wah 
ing referrences in the Political Retrospcet, in the note at the bottom of the 2d column of page 33 
br 336, read 343...after page 329, the next page is wrong numbered, for 130, read 330, 
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